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Auto Production 
Below Last Year 


Usual Spring Advance Lacking, 
With Output Remaining at 
120,000 Cars Monthly 


ee production up to the end 
of March had failed to show the 
usual Spring advance, the output, as 
shown by manufacturers’ sales, having re- 
mained just under 120,000 vehicles dur- 
ing each of the first three months of the 
year, according to information made avail- 
able April 29 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The March total was 118,959, a slight 
advance over the 117,418 for the preced- 
ing month and somewhat of a loss com- 
pared with the 119,344 in January, it was 
pointed out. Canadian production, in con- 
trast, has risen steadily during the first 
quarter of the year, in accordance with 
the customary trend. 


The following additional information 
was supplied: 
Last year, manufacturers’ sales ad- 


vanced steadily from 171,848 machines in 
January to 219,940 in February and 276,- 
405 in March, while a similar trend has 
been apparent for a number of years. 


The 


Belgian, 


Reduced $15 to $20 


Customs Bureau Says No Pro- 


United 
Corporation 


Four Countries 


Believed Dumping 


Steel in America 


French, German 
And Luxembourg Prod- 
ucts Said to Be Offered at 
Less Than Production Cost 


Below Domestic Price 


tests Have Been Filed But 
That Inquiry Will Be Or- 


dered if Any Are Received 


Belgian, French, German and Luxem- | 


Air Pilot Ratings 


governmental agencies, subject to Con- 
gressional approval, as contained in the 
retrenchment program brought in the 
House by its special economy committee, 
was agreed to by the House on April 29. 
The only amendments adopted to the 
section were offered by _Representative 
Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak. 
a member of the committee. One, termed 
by Mr. Williamson a perfecting amend- 
ment, would permit the President to des- 





The total for the first quarter of 1932 
stands at 355,721, against 668,193 for the 


Three Farm Groups 


bourg producers are believed to be dump- 
ing iron and steel products in the United | 
States at prices unaer the cost of produc- 
tion, to the detriment of the American in- 
dustry, it was stated orally April 29 on 
behalf of the American Government. Bars, 
shapes and plates are arriving in New York | 
at prices from $15 to $20 below those | 
quoted on products of Pittsburgh mills, it 
was said. 

Thus far no complaints have reached | 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Urge Measures to 


ignate or fix the powers and names of any 
a te agencies so consolidated, and the 
other would permit the reorganization to 
become effective immediately upon the 
adoption of a concurrent resolution by 
Congress. 
Original Provision 

The original provision declared that 
upon the receipt of an executive order by 
Congress from the President for any given 
reorganization the executive order should 
become effective within 60 days unless 
either branch of Congress within that 
time should pass a resolution disapproving 
such executive order. : 

Up to the time of the recess on April 


29 the House had reduced the estimated | 
savings of the entire program of $200,-| 


Raise Price Levels 


Marketing Proposals Also 
Advocated by Federation, 
Grange and Farmers 
Union at Senate Hearing 

Support for various measures to raise 

the price level and for a farm relief bill 


providing for optional use of the export 
debenture, equalization fee, or domestic 


the Customs Bureau, it was stated orally 
at the Bureau, but snould a complaint 
be filed, it was said an investigation would | 
be launched immediately to protect the 
domestic business. 
Pig Iron Proiests Investigated 

Meanwhile, the Bureay has started an 
inquiry into protests that English and 
Dutch concerns are dumping pig iron in} 
the United States, on complaints received 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Port} 
Henry, N. Y., from Boston organizations, 
and from other agencies. Department of 
Commerce. figures show that greatly in- 
creased shipments of pig iron from the 
Netherlands were largely responsible for a 


gain of more than 50 per cent in iron and | 
steel imports last month as compared with 


‘Composite Measure Will Be 
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000,000 by $67,000,000. This was done by 


February. 


’ for the elimination of Saturday half- 


we 


allotment plan of marketing farm prod- 


ucts was expressed April 29 before the 
/Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry by representatives of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
tional Grange, and the Farmers Union. 

Chester H. Gray, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, speaking for all three 
organizations, explained a draft of the 
proposed relief bill, declaring this is the 
first time the three great farm organiza- 
tions have come before Congress support- 
ing a single plan. 

Farm Debts Discussed 


John A. Simpson, president of the Farm- 
ers Union, urged action to refinance farm 
indebtedness, and emphasized the im- 
portance of passing the relief bill to in- 
sure to farmers a price as high as the 
cost of production of their crops. 

Edward A. O'Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, ad- 
vocated legislation to restore a higher 
price level by control of the volume of 
currency and credit, and to refinance 
farm indebtedness. He also supported the 
relief bill. 

Fred Brenckman, representing the Na- 
tional Grange, advocated the relief bill 
and urged a restoration of values. 

Marketing Plans Compared 

Mr. Gray pointed out that the Grange | 
for years had urged the export debenture | 
plan, particularly in handling small sur- 
pluses. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has advocated the equalization fee, 
he said, but it has come to recognize 
merits also in another program for farm | 
relief, such as the debenture and the 
domestic allotment plan. | 

Certain features are common to the! 
three plans, he explained, such as the 
need of a satisfactory warehousing sys- 
tem and provision of prices for farm 
products at least equal to the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The bill offered by the farm organiza- 
tions provides two options for the Federal 
Farm Board, Mr. Gray said. It permits 
the Board to select either of three plans 
or a combination of them, and it per- 
mits the Board to determine whether or | 
not the situation is such as to require! 
any action under any of the plans. 

Production Control Provided 

Questioned by Senator McNary (Rep.), | 
of Oregon, chairman of the Committee, ! 
Mr. Gray explained that under the do- 
mestic allotment plan an average cost of 
production per bushel would be deter- 
mined for the whole United States and | 
the price for the part of the crop used | 
in this country would not be permitted | 
to go below this cost. The surplus would | 
not be affected by this minimum price | 
arrangement, but would be exported or| 
withheld from the market, he said. 
| Replying to Senator oe ee. of | 

j j | Kansas, Mr. Gray said each of the three 
wne Senate Gomaasibtes on Banking and plans has a “rather inexorable” provision 
Currency has decided to give “a pretty 


: for the control of production. , 
free hand on whatever is necessary” to| Price is the great factor in controlling 
William A. Gray, its counsel, in the con- 


production, Mr. Gray declared, and all 
duct of its stock exchange investigation, | 
and the inquiry will go into all phases 


the adoption of the following amend- | 
ments: Reducing the exemption for pay 
cut, $55,000,000; striking out the provision 


holiday. $9,000,000; increasing the amount 
to be allowed for printing and binding to 
be done at the Government Printing Of- 
fice, $1,000,000, and striking out the sec- 
tions that would have abolished the Army- 
Navy transport service and the Panama 
Canal Railroad Steamship Line. 
Action on Vocational Fund 


Elimination of vocational education 
from the bill was by a viva voce vote and 
elimination of ‘sections regarding the 
transport services was by a vote of 175 
to 32. 

The effect of action on these two 
amendments is to leave both as in exist- 
ing law. The maximum printing and 
binding expenditures at the Government 
Printing Office were increased from $9,- 
000,000, as proposed in the bill, to $10,- 
000,000, out of which the portion of this 
maximum total that may be used for con- 
gressional work at the Government Print- 
ing Office, was raised from $2,000,000, as 
proposed by the Economy Committee, to 
$2,500,000. This maximum of $10,000,009 
will include $225,000 for farm bulletins, a 
new subitem. 


Sponsors of Amendments 


The amendment to strike out the limi- 
tation of vocational education was offered 
by RepreSentative Cannon (Dem.), Els- 
berry, Mo.; the one to strike out the dis- 
continuance of the transport services by 
Representative Barbour (Rep.), of Fresno, 
Calif.; the one to increase the printing 
maximum by $1,000,000 by Representative 
Stevenson (Dem.), of Cheraw, S. C. 


Representative McDuffie ‘Dem.), of 
Monroeville, Ala., chairman of the Econ- 
omy Committee, stated oralty that mem- 
bers of the House will be asked to vote 
on many of the provisions of the measure 
after it is reported back to the House by 
the Committee of the Whole. A special 
roll call vote probably will be demanded 
on many provisions of the measure, Mr. 
McDuffie declared. 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
said that the economy legislation may run 
over into next week and that nothing will 
interfere with it except the unanimous 
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Market Investigation 
Is Given ‘Free Hand’ 


Senate Committee Will Employ 
Four Special Assistants 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 





Agents of the Customs Bureau have been | 


instructed by Commissioner F. X. A. Eble 


She Auited States 
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Are Made Stricter 


New Regulations Designed to 
Contribute to Safety, Says 
Aeronautics Branch 


M°RE stringent requirements for all 
“~"™ pilots flying in scheduled, interstate. 
air-passenger transportation are provided 
in an amendment to the Air Commerce 
Regulations, effective May 5, which should 
contribute in a great measure to the fur- 
ther safety and reliability of the inter- 
state services, according to information 
made available April 29 by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch, Department of Commerctr 

The amendment establishes a “sched- 
uled air transport rating” for these pilots, 
it was explained orally by Col. Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, in announcing the 
change. 

“The new rating,” Col. Young said, “will 
certify to the previous flying experience 
of the pilot, including cross-country and 
night flying; his ability to fly entirely by 
instruments in an emergency; his aptitude 
in utilizing aeronautic radio and the 
other aids to air navigation provided on 
the Federal airways, and his proficiency 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Muscle Shoals Bill 
Is Given Preference 


On House Calendar 





Taken Up After Economy 
Legislation, Committee on 
Rules Decides 
Priority of legislation for disposition of 
the Government plant at Muscle Shoals 


was agreed to by the House Committee | 
on Rules April 29 after hearing members | 


fairs and other members interested. At | 





to make a pretiminary investigation of 
the charges and report on the results. If 
a further study seems warranted, Customs 
Bureau agents in England and Holland 
will attempt to determine the selling price 
of pig iron in those countries, it was 
asserted. 
Priced Below Domestic Products 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Iron and steel products from Belgium, 
France, Germany and Luxembourg have 
been landing in New York at prices of 
from $20 to $23 a ton, whereas the price 
of Pittsburgh steel in New York is around 
$42.50 a ton. 
a net ton, and on bars and shapes, $4 a 
net ton. 
that are being imported and sold at prices 
far below those which American producers 
must ask. 

Unquestionably there must be a limit 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 
Community Program 


In Child Care Advised 


Secretary Wilbur Asserts 
United Effort Is Needed 
To Control Environment 
“A broad community strategy” is nec- 


essary for the achievement of the great- 
est benefits to childhood because of the in- 


| creasing influences outside the home, Dr. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of the 
Interior, said in a radio address April 29, 
which was broadcast over a network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
“Otherwise,” he said, “we shall be vac- 
cinating and ineculating a lot of little 
people who may end up in the State 


| prison, and personally I would rather a 


child died of diphtheria than later in the 
electric chair.” 
He stressed the importance of whole- 


some community environment, the impor- | 


tance of porper diet for childern, and a 


means of giving relief to those physically | 


handicapped. 

May Day, he said, should be made the 
beginning of a 365-day program, and the 
forces of scientific discovery should be 
used by the parents and the communities 
to insure mental, physical, and moral de- 
velopment. The address of Secretary Wil- 
bur follows in part: 

The keynote of May Day this year is 
“Support Your Community Child Health 
Program: It Protects Your Home.” I 
think a better keynote couid not possibly 
have been chosen, for surely the problem 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





of the market, according to an oral state-! ———— ee eR 22 
ment April 29 by Senator Norbeck (Rep.), | e 
of South Dakota, Committee Chairman. | Use of Radio by 

Mr. Gray, in an oral statement, an- | 
nounced it had been decided to employ 
the firm of George K. Watson & Co. 
with offices in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago as accountant for the com-j} 
mittee. He stated also that four special | 
investigators will be employed in addi- 
tion to the accountants. 

The program, according to Mr. Gray, 
is very general. It will consist of follow- 
ing up whatever leads have been devel- 
oped, and any new leads which may be 
disclosed by the investigators and the 
accountants. 

The investigation has reached a stage 
“where not much can be said,” Senator 
Norbeck said. -No further hearings are 
likely within the next four or five days, 
he added, and there probably will be none 
within the next week. 

Mr. Gray said he felt that the investi- 
gation should be completed before hear- 
ings are resumed, but the will of the com- 
mittee will control. He estimated roughly | 
that, if this procedure should be adopted, 
there would be no hearings for three| 
weeks. It is anticipated that Congress 
will adjourn about June 10, he said. 

Chairman Norbeck said he believed the 
resolution under which the inquiry is be- 
ing conducted empowers the committee to 

through the Summer after Congress 
MeQjourns, should this be desirable. 


Tas United States Office of Education, 
in cooperation with the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
is making a survey of the present and 
contemplated uses of radio broadcasting 
by voluntary organizations, Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, stated orally April 29. 

“The principal purpose of this study,” 
she said, “will be to make available 
present plans and practices as a means 


between broadcasting agencies and or- 
ganizations with public service objec- 
tives.” The following additional infor- 
mation was supplied: 

The organizations are requested to 
state if they have broadcast any regu- 
lar series of programs during the past 
two years. If they have they are urged 
to describe the character and purpose 
of these broadcasts and list the stations 
over which they were presented. In- 
formation concerning the form of pres- 
entation, their nature, such as addresses, 





| 


of promoting mutually helpful relations 


Welfare Groups 


Studied in Educational Survey 


dialogues, interviews, etc., is also re- 
quested. The enclosure of sample 
broadcasts for examination by the Office 
of Education is also requested. 

If the organization has broadcast only 
occasionally during the two-year period, 
information is sought on their programs 
and the general nature of the broad- 
casts. Future plans of the organizations 
comprise another phase of the inquiry. 
| The Office of Education also is at- 
| tempting to ascertain through these 


agencies the opinions of the relative 
value of past broadcasts, and the ways 
in which those in charge of them think 
| broadcasting may be used to help fur- 
| ther the purposes of the organization 
| interested. 

The term “voluntary organization” 
| covers a wide range of social groups, and 
it embraces for the purposes of the in- 
vestigation their programs in fulfilling 
their public service objectives. They 
include social and civic clubs and so- 
cieties, labor groups, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, religious and similar organ- 
izations. 


These are the three big items | 


the same time Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., reiterated his view that 
there should be prompt consideration of 


the subject and stated that the bill (H.}: 


R. 11051) will come up in the House un- 


Tax on Pari-mutuel Tickets 
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Joint Tax Study 
By Federal-State 
Board Proposed 


Review Is Sought 
Of Film Decision 


Trade Commission to Appeal 
Reversal of Order on 
‘Block Booking’ 


HE Federal Trade Commission has 
asked the Department of Justice to 
prepare an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals denying the Commission’s peti- 
tion to enforce an order against Para- 
mount Famous-Lasky Corporation to 
cease block booking practices in distribut- 
ing films to exhibitors, the Commission 
announced orally April 29. | 
The Commission stated that it had re- 
quested the Department to prepare an 
application for a writ of certiorari to re- 
open the case against Paramount with the 
view to the enforcement of its order of 
July 9, 1927, eliminating block booking. | 
The Commission’s petition to enforce its 
order was denied by the Circuit Court of | 
Appeals for the Second Circuit in a deci- | 
sion handed down on April 4 of this year. 
In its cease and desist order against | 
Paramount the Commission charged that | 
the practice of leasing films to exhibitors 


Commission to Correlate 
Revenue Programs Urged 
By Secretary Mills Before 
New York Bar Group 


Suggests Agreement 
To End Duplications 


Declares Increased Burden 
Due to Overlapping of Tax- 
ation Shows Need for United 
Action to Revise Systems 


used on horse races and other betting, | #7 @ oe or group of two or more films 
ean : at’ a lump sum price constitutes unfair 

a in the rates on enna beverages | competition and violates the Federal Trade 
and soft drinks, and a provision to substi- Commission Act and tends to create a 
tute a licensing system instead of the | monopoly in the motion picture industry. 
House sales tax on boats, were placed in 


It was contended that the practice denies 
the pending revenue measure, April 29, by | to exhibitors freedom of choice in leasing 
the Senate Finance Committee. 


° films and “intimidates” the exhibitor into 
Consideration of the measure, which 


accepting the group of films offered by 
the Committee had hoped to complete by | the producer. 
April 30, will be continued into the first 





New York, N. Y., April 29.—State and 


Federal governments should unite in set- 


t 
1 


ing up a commission to study and corre- 
ate national and State tax programs, 


eliminating duplication which results in 


crushing burdens, 


high administrative 


costs and irregularities, Ogden L. Mills, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, told the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York here tonight. 


In reversing the Commission’s order, the 
week in May, it was decided by action of 


the Committee, April 29, in recessing over 
the week end to May 2. | 
Behind in Clerical Work | 

_ This action was taken, it was explained, | 
in order that clerical work on the measure | 
might be brought up to date before further 
items are taken up. The Committee has 
proceded with all possible speed in its con- 
sideration, it was stated, and has piled 
up its actions faster than it has been pos- 
sible for the clerical staff to handle them. 
From the 10 per cent tax on pari- 


mutuel tickets used in horse races and | 


other betting, it is estimated, an addi- 
tional revenue of $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 
will be returned. 

Provision in House Bill 


Circuit Court held that the position of 
Paramount in the industry was not such 
as to give the company a monopoly in 
the industry. 

Paramount's terms to its exhibitors “in 


Commission Membership 

Composed half of delegates appointed 
by the President and half of delegates 
chosen by the Governors’ Conference, 
such a commission would bring about 
reforms that would fa routweigh its small 
reforms that would far outweigh its small 
cost, Secretary Mills pointed out. 

Need for a thorough study of overlap- 
ping Federal and State taxation was 
shown by the Secretary after he had cited 
four current suggestions for improvement 
and demonstrated the constitutional or 
administrative objections to each one. The 
“maladjustments, duplications and irreg- 
ularities” of the present situation are, 
however, the most conclusive proof of the 
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Two-point Decrease 

Shown in Price Index 
For Farm Products 





— | 


The House had provided a 10 per cent 


need for such a study, he said. 


of the House Committee on Military Af- | sale price 


tax on boats, which was changed 
od the Committee to a license tax as fol- 
ows: 
length, $10 a year; 50 to 100 feet, $40 a 


year; 100 to 150 feet, $100; 150 to 200 feet, | 


$150, and over 200 feet, $200. 
On foreign-built boats the tax 1s to be 





der a special rule as soon as the Hosue 
disposes of economy legislation. 

The Rules Committee ordered a specia 
rule. to be called up after the economy 
bill %$ disposed of. The rule as 
upon follows in full text: 


Limitation on Debate 


agreed | ; 


doubled, except where possession by a citi- 
zen of this country was obtained before 


} | Jan. 1, 1926. 


Exemptions for Jewelry 
Amendment was made in the jewelry 
ax to provide exemption for articles used 
for religious. purposes, while the earlier 
partial exemption on table ware was 


“Resolved, that upon the adoption of | broadened to include all kinds of table 


this resolution it shall be 
move that the House resolve itself into 


The tariff on plates is $6|/the Committee of the Whole House on| ta 


the state of the Union for the considera- 
; tion of H. R. 11051, a bill to provide for 


in order to} wares. 
While some discussion of a general sales | 


x was entered into during the Commit- 
tee session, no action resulted, it was ex- 
plained. 


leasing and other utilization of the Muscle | Provide such a tax will be made at later 


Shoals properties in the interest of na- 


tional defense and of agriculture, and for| Mounced that efforts will 


other purposes. 


sessions. 


On boats from 28 to 50 feet in| 


It is expected that efforts to| 


Fruit and Vegetable Group | Need of Agreement 
| “There is nothing inherently wrong in 


Alone Rose in the Month | the use by both the Federal Government 
En 1 d A il 15 St t and the States of the same sources of rev- 
ae pri > states 


enue. But when it is done without agree- 
. ment or understanding between the com- 
Agriculture Department 


peting jurisdictions and without the re- 
straint of a superior power, it may easily 
result in a combined burden heavy enough 
to cripple the source,” Secretary Mills de- 
clared. 

Tracing the mounting tax burden, which 
has increased 42 per cent between 1923 
and 1930, Secretary Mills said that especi- 
ally since 1910 overlapping of State and 
Federal taxation had become acute. At 
the same time constitutional and legal 
barriers have prevented the logical de- 
velopment of the State systems, bringing 
about a ruinous and heavy reliance upon 
the real property tax, he argued. 


Taxes on Corporations 


A 2-point decline in the index of prices 
of f roducts from March 15 to April 
\¥5,or f 61 per cent of the 1910-1914 
| average on the earlier date to 59 per cent 
on the later, was «nnounced April 29 by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

All farm commodities except fruits and 
vegetables were said by the Department to 
have been affected by the drop. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Prices of farm products lost the advance 
of 1 point made in March and also an- 





Various Senators also have an- 
be made to 
change the action of April 28 striking 


“That after general debate, which shall | from the bill the coal and oil import ex- 


be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of’ the 
reading of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and the amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit.” 
Composite Measure 

Representative McSwain (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S. C., Chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, said the present 
bill is a composite measure. He said the 
controverted issues are the obligations im- 
posed upon lessees and the proposal for 
alternative Government operation of the 
plant after an 18-month period of inabil- 
| ity to obtain leases. 

Representative Ransley (Rep.), of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., said he opposed the rule at 
this time, that there is no business man 
today who can raise enough money to 
warrant bidding for it and that govern- 
ment operation would be inevitable. He 
said the bill is “ordered socialism,” mark- 
jing, if enacted, the beginning of govern- 
| ment operation. 


| 
| 





Immigration Declines 


Two-fifths for Maréh 


Admissions, However, Slightly 
In Exess of February Total 


Immigrants admitted into the United 
States during March numbered 2,103, the 
total having been slightly larger than in 
the previous month, but 41 per cent 


| Smaller than in March, 1931, and 89 per 
cent smaller than in March, 1930, the 
Bureau of Immigration of the Labor De- 


nouncement follows in full text: 

The admissions during March last of 
2,103 immigrant aliens show a small in- 
crease over theprevious month but a de- 
cline of 1,474, or 41 per cent, as compared 
with March, 1931, and a decrease of 17,- 
656, or 89 per cent, as compared with the 
| Corresponding month two years ago when 
immigration was normal. Of the March, 
1932, immigrants, 1,408 came from Eu- 


rope, 309 from Canada, and 147 from 
Mexico. Italy again led the list, con- 
tributing 604 immirants, about 85 per 


cent of whom were males under 21 years 
of age and females. Emigrant aliens de- 
parted during March last numbered 6,239, 
or about 3 leaving for every immigarnt 
admitted. 

A record number of 2,112 aliens were 
deported in March, 1932. Deportations 


number for the same month in 1928, and 


fiscal year 1918. For the first time in the 
history of the Bureau during a single 
month, aliens deported out-numbered the 
immigrants admitted. Europe was the 
destination of 545 of the March deportees, 
Italy, Spain, Great Britain, and Germany, 
in the order given, receiving the largest 





| (Continued on Page 6, Column 5.1, 


partment announced April 29. The an- |! 


this month were more than double the, 


also exceeded the total for the entire! 


cise taxes which it contained as it came 
|from the House, and declaring against 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Cut in Fixed Charges 


| 


Condition to Rail Loan 


I. C. C. Approves Credit of 
$1,800,000 to St. Louis- 
San Francisco Line 


Declarin that the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway is “overcapitalized” and 
that ‘it “ cannot operate successfully in 


the future without a reduction in its fixed 
charges,” the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on April 29 made a condition to 
its approval of a loan of $1,800,000 from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
that a plan be submitted prior to July 1 
to “effect a substantial reduction in its 
fixed interest charges.” (Finance Docket 
No. 9147) 

The loan approved by the Commission is 
for the purpose of paying off delinquent 
taxes of $1,620,777 by May 1, and the 
principal of equipment trust certificate 
“CC” by May 15. 

The railroad had asked for $12,717,814, 
payable in the following amounts by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation: §$1,- 
620,°777 on May 1; $400,000 May 15; $9,- 
364,808 July 1; $105,255 August 15; and 
$1,226,974 September 1. 

The road originally asked for $17,998,- 
542 in January, 1932, and the Commission 
granted an immediate loan of $2,805,175 on 
this application to meet fixed interest ob- 
ligations due on or before March 1. The 


S 
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TEARLY 250,000 acres of rugged 

mountain land in the Washakie 
National Forest in Wyoming will be pre- 
served in its natural state, with no 
Summer homes, motor roads or similar 
markings to be permitted, as a result 
of the Forest Service’s approval and 
designation of two “primitive areas,” 
embracing these lands, ihe Service an- 
nounced April 28. 


The areas, to be known as the Glacier 
and the Stratified Primitive Areas, are 
said by the Service to embrace a num- 
ber of lakes, some of the largest live 
glaciers in the country, plateau regions, 
canyons and high mountain peaks. In- 

habited also by mountain sheep, the 
areas contain mountain land that “can 
Scarcely be surpassed for scenic grandeur 
and beauty.” 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Forest Service announces the 





primitive areas within the Washakie 
National Forest in Wyoming. These 
will be known as the Glacier and the 
Stratified Primitive Areas, and contain 


y 


Two Rugged Tracts in ‘Wyomi 
To Be Kept in Primitive State 


formal approval and designation of two | 


other point when on April 15 the index 
stood at 59 per cent of the 1910-1914 aver- 
}age as contrasted with 61 per cent on 
March 15, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 


Corporation income taxes and sales 
taxes are two types of levy which rudi- 
mentary constitutional limitations prevent 
the States from administering effectively, 
Department of Agriculture. lhe said. In addition to the restriction 
| Fruit Group Advances against taxing interstate commerce, dif- 

The decline of 2 points from March 15| ficulties of taxing obligations of other 
to April 15, says the Bureau, was general | jurisdictions such as the Federal Govern- 
lin all commodity groups included in the| ment and of securing fair allocations of 
|index except the fruits and vegetables| taxes not wholly assignable to one State, 
group which actually advanced 5 points| faced all the States, he pointed out. 
during the period, on account of a sub- Income, estate, gasoline, tobacco and 
stantial increase in the prices of apples| Stock transfer taxes are ame aS 
and citrus and a slight advance in prices| Which State and Federal duplication ha 
of potatoes. made the burden very heavy and perhaps 


Slight declines recorded in the farm| doubled the cost of administration, accord- 


price of corn, wheat, and rye brought the 
index of grain prices down 1 point. Con- 
tinued declines in prices of eggs, butter, | 
|butterfat and milk caused a drop of 2 


® 5 
| points m oe 77 - poeez product | President s Support ‘ll 
group, although the farm price of chick- | 
e | Asked for Road Bi 


ens was unchanged. 
Cotton Prices Lower | 
The farm price of cotton and cotton- | 
seed declined somewhat in the period from | 
March 15 to April 15, the index for these | 
|commodities on the latter date being re- | 
|ported a) 46 per cent of the 1910-1914; president Hoover’s support for the bill 


oe The hy mow ng Langan ae (H. R. 9642) now pending in Congress and 
animals except lambs was reduced to ; . 
per cent of the prewar average. | carrying a total in appropriations of $136, 
The farm price of corn, after having re- | 000,000 for emergency highway construc- 
; mained practically the same in March a8 | tion was sought Apri: 29 by a committee 
|in February, was 2.5 per cent lower On) that called on him at the White House. 


April 15, the decline being most pro- ¢ = 
nounced in the East and West North Cen- | ae American Road Builders’ Asso 
cia ; 


| tral States. The price remained unchanged F 
| to April 15 in the South| The committee declared that the meas~- 
ee ee sore ure, if enacted, would “act as a throttle 


i § vanced slightly in 
Atlantic States, and advance _— of the industry for the resumption of the 


the South Central division. 
Prices of hogs on farms declined about | construction and maintenance of high- 
| ways so vitally needed. 


‘ ril 
|$ per cent between March 15 and Ap In a statement or ineir views laid before 


/15, and relatively greater declines in the , an 

|farm price of hogs than in the price of Mr. Hoover, the committee, which was 
‘corn resulted in a decline in the corn-| headed by Thomas H. Cutter, of a 
hog ratio from 12.1 on March 15 to 11.4/ City, Mo., president of the Assoc — 
on April 15. The farm price of lambs on | ‘told him they were convinced as a resu 

April 15 showed some improvement com-|°f ® survey of highway operations, that 
pared with the March 15 price, but the enactment of the bill at this time was not 
farm price of wool declined 11 per cent | only desirable but necessary to the very 

ife of the road-building industry. 

The statement foltows in full text: 

This delegation from the American Road 
Builders’ Association represents all inter- 
ests of the highway field. Our association 
is holding its annual business meeting 
here in Washington this week to outline 
policies for the coming year. We are 
pleased to tell you that for the first time 
jin two years the tone of optimism pre- 
vailing at the meeting compares favorably 
with the optimism of prosperous times. 

Our association holds its annual eonven- 
tion in January where our widespread 
contacts congregate from all parts of the 
United States and foreign countries some 
25,000 people representing leaders in the 
highway industry, including engineers and 
officials from States, counties and cities; 
as well as highway contractors, manu- 
|facturers and producers. 

At this time we are vitally concerned 
with the,size of the highway program 
not only as it affects our industry di- 
rectly but also as it affects the social 
economic and commercial life of the entire 
population of the country. 

As a result of a careful survey of high- 
way operations we are convinced that the 
emergency highway appropriation at this 
time is not only desirable but necessary 
to the very life of this most important in- 
dustry, and in this connection we bespeak 
your favorable consideration of the high- 
way emergency legislation which is now 
pending before Congress and which if 
passed will act as a throttle of the in- 
dustry for the resumption of the construce 
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Highway Builders Urge Passage 
Of $136,000,000 Measure 


ne 


108,500 and 147,000 acres, respectively. 

The latter-named tract is located in the 
extreme northern part of the forest, in 
| @ country characterized by broad flat- 
| topped plateaus, cut away in places by 
| deep, narrow canyons. 

The Glacier Primtive Area lies on the 
east slope of the Continental Divide, or 
Wind River Ranee, near the central 
part of the Washakie Forest, and ad- 
joins on the east the Bridger Primitive 
Area, containing 138,000 acres of land 
on the western slope of the Continental 
Divide. The two combined contain 
nearly 250,000 acres of rugged, moun- 
tainous land that can scarcely be sur- 
passed for scenic grandeur and beauty. 

Glacier Primitive Area is within an 
extremely rough and rugged region, 
containing innumerable alpine lakes and 
some of the largest living glaciers within 
contiriental United States. It is the 
home of the largest herd of mountain 
sheep left in Wyoming. Its mountains 
include Fremont and Gannett Peaks— 
| the two highest in the State. The 





| we tion and maintenance of highways 
\ vitally needed, ° 
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Bonus Opposed 
As Contrary to 
General Interest 





Majority of Veterans Soon 
Would Be in a Position 
Worse Than Now, House 


Committee Is Informed 





~ 

Declaring that if the proposals for im- 

mediate cash payment in full of the ad- 
justed service compensation certificates 
Were made now to the veterans of the 
World War, the majority would “live in| 
a fool’s paradise” for a few months and | 
then be worse off than before, Richard W. 
O'Neill, a veteran of New York City, April | 
29, urged the House Ways and Means 
Committee to reject the proposals. 
* At the same hearing Irving Fisher, pro- 
fessor of economy at Yale University, 
¥oiced his disapproval of the proposals on 
the grounds that it would pay what is 
not due and thereby would create a fear 
that Congress might enact further legis- 
lation to provide money for other direct | 
relief, the result being an impairment of 
confidence in the American financial 
structure. 

Mr. O'Neill, who told the Committee 
he based his argument. on the humane 
aspect of the proposition, said that he 
has been working for and with the vet- 
erans ever since the war, and that it al- 
ways has been his contention that all the 
heroes of the war are beneath the crosses 
in France or confined in hospitals. 

Effects Termed Overestimated 

He contended that the agitation for the 
proposed legislation has caused many. of 
the veterans to become confused regard- 
ing the terms of the certificate. He said 
he disagrees both with those who claim 
that payment of the bonus would ruin 
the country financially as well as with 
those who claim that payment would be 
the salvation of the country. Both sides 
made these contentions when the 50 per 
cent loan bill was before the Congress, 
he said, and neither result has occurred. 
“It is my object to protect the veterans 
for their own sake,” he told the Com- 
mittee. 
. Mr. O’Neill named five classes who are 

vocating the bonus payment at this 
fine One, he said, is the class of vet- 
erans who honestly believe the payment 
is due now; another is the “self-styled 
leaders” who are seeking publicity; an- 
other is the class who cry for payment 
because of selfish political interests; the 
fourth, the class who think the country 
Should support them without working; 
and the fifth, Communists who are using 
9 issue at a time of depression when 
hey can best interest needy veterans with 
their ideas that justice is not being done 
them. 





Discusses Need for Money 

If the bonus were to be paid now, he 
shid, the majority of the veterans would 
have money for a short time, and then 
they would be worse off because they 
would ‘have nothing to lock forward to. 
He contended that two-thirds of the vet- 
erans do not actually need this moncy now. 

There should be some way of redeeining 
the certificates to those who are in dire 
need at this time, he said, adding that 
such a step should be taken if a method 
could be worked out. 

If the bonus were to be paid now, he 
said, the veterans would have a more dif- 
ficult time in securing employment in the 
future than they have now, because cries 
of fiat money and the fear that this coun- 
try would be driven off the gold standard 
would impel the merchants to fire instead 
of hire, and the country would contend 
that the veterans were responsible for 
higher taxes and any other undesirable 
things that may come about whether the 
bonus were paid or not. 

‘ Préference Idea Opposed 

* Mr. O'Neill said that he can not agree 
with those who say that preference should 
not be) given to the veteran in securing | 
employment, because the people gave pref- 
erence to them to place their lives at 
stake during the war and should give the 
same amount of preference to the veterans 
in the matter of securing employment now. 

“The saddest part of this whole thing,” 
he said, “is that the veteran leaders have 
so well succeeded in selling the bonus 
payment agitation that many of the vet- 
erans are under the impression that all 
they have to do is wait a few weeks be- 
fore they get the money.” 

It is inconsistent, Mr. O'Neill said, ta 
propose that $2,400,000,000 shoud] be made 
available to the veteran now, only a small 
part of which would go to the disabled 
veteran, while on the other hand there 
is pending before the House a measure 
proposing to reduce the benefits to the 
disabled soldiers. This payment now, he 
said he believed, would make further vet- 
erans’ legislation impossible of being ob- 
tained, he told the Committee. 


Employment Group Asked 

Mr. O’Neill said that if the veteran 
leaders would put the same energy behind 
Proposals to abolish the interest charges 
that have been made against loans on 
certificates and eliminating the provision 
that certificates must be two years old be- 
fore they can be borrowed upon, he be- 
lieved the result would be more beneficial 
both to the country and the veterans. 

He also suggested that there should be 
created a national employment commis- 
sion to secure employment for the vet- 
erans. 

“I am opposed to the Patman bill and! 
I agree substantially with all that Secre-| 
tary Mills and Governor Meyer have said,” 
Professor Fisher told the Committee. 

“I see two chief objections to the Pat- | 
man bill. First, that it would pay what | 
is not due and second, that it might fur- 
their impair confidence, and by impairing 
confidence be deflationary, not inflation- 
ary. We are now suffering from deflation. 
What we need is reflation, that is infla- 
tion justified because counteracting recent 
and rapid deflation; and this can best be} 
secured by what Secretary Mills advocates 
and calls ‘controlled credit expansion,’ 
that is an increase not of pocket currency 
but bank deposits subject to check. 


Higher Price Level Urged 

“What we need is to bring deposits 
back by restoring confidence in banks 
and confidence of banks. This can be 
done by controlled credit expansion such 
as Federal reserve banks are bringing 
about. I agree that such expansion is ca- 
pable of bringing us out of the depression 
even faster than the corersponding re- 
flation has brought England out during 
the last six months and enabled her to 
balance her budget as well as to start 
business going.” 

Professor Fisher said the immediate 
need in this country is the raising of the 
commodity price level, and once raised, 
machinery should be developed to main- 
tain that level. 

Going back to the causes of the crash 
of the financial structure of the country, 
he said that a debt decrease which was 
built up to 1929 caused a “dollar disease.” 
The crash of 1929 came about as a result 
of overindebtedness, he said, pointing out 
that although nominally the debt of to- 
day is not as great as it was in 1929, be- 
cause of the increase in the value of the 
dollar the debt of today is 30 per cent 


higher. 
Federal Debt Discussed 
“Today Uncle Sam owes more on his 
bonds than he did in 1929,” he told the 





State Relief Bill 


Senate Rejects 


| emergency relief. 


Chief Objection 








Defeated in Illinois 


Measure for 


Second Appropriation 
Of $20,000,000 


Springfield, Il., April 29. 


The Senate has defeated, 21 to 19, a bill 
to appropriate another $20,000,000 for 


The Legislature last February appropri- 
ated that amount to be used by the Illi- 
nois Emergency Relief Commission, which 
was created at the same time, and pro- 
vided for the issuance of bonds, subject 
to a referndum at the election in Novem- 
ber. The Commission recently reported 


that this fund would soon be exhausted | 


and that further assistarice would be nec- 
essary. 

Senator Richard J. Barr, who sponsored 
the bill for the additional appropriation, 
announced that he may move for recon- 
sideration. He changed his vote to nay 
in order that he might make such a mo- 
tion. 


Bankers of Country 


Favor Banking Bill, 
President Is Told 








to Glass 
Measure Is Disclosed as 
Provision for Divorce of 
Dealings in Securities 

President Hoover was informed April 


29 by Guy Emerson, vice president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 





City, that the bankers of the country feel 
enactment of constructive banking legis- 
lation, such as proposed in the Glass 
bill, with certain changes, would start 
them back to normal business and help in 
the economic recovery of the country. 

After a conference with the President 
at the White House regarding the bank- 
ing situation and the pending Glass bank- 
ing measure, Mr. Emerson disclosed that 
the bankers’ principal objection to the 
bill in its present form is the promision 
which would divorce banks entirely from 
dealing in securities. He said that he told 
the President that the bankers are be- 
ginning to view the proposed legislation 
as “a constructive measure,” although they 
favor some alterations in the bill. 


Measure Generally Favored 


He stressed that the bankers are try- 
ing to protect the investor when it comes 
to the securities business, asserting that 
the obvious way to accomplish this is “to 
increase the investment machinery in the 
banks, rather than in suddenly divorcing 
the business from banking institutions 
which have been engaged in that phase 
of banking.” 

Ir teuching on the favorable features 
of the banking bill, he asserted that cer- 
tain -provisions of the measure are of 
vital importance to the country, par- 
ticularly the liquidation corporation and 
the branch banking items. He pointed 
out that in most of its sections, the Glass 
bill has’ the general approval of the 
bankers of the country. In this connec- 
tion, he said that the bankers feel that 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, author 
of the measure, has made “a great con- 
tribution” to the banking business. 


Aid to Confidence Seen 


Referring to the criticism which has 
been leveled upon the bankers for ap- 
parent hesitancy to loosen their credits, 
he stated that the bankers believe that a 
bill which is constructive “will quiet the 
public mind and let the bankers get back 
to business and help recovery.” He stated 
that the bankers have been “badly fright- 
ened” and the constructive efforts of the 
Government have quieted down those 
fears. 

Mr. Emerson explained that legislation 
proposing radical changes in the banking 
system has retarded their return to nor- 
mal operations. He contended that early 
passage of the Glass bill, with suggested 
changes, would do much to correct present 
conditions. 

“We feel,” Mr. Emerson said, “that the 
principal thing not to do at the present 
time is to divorce the banking business 
entirely from the securities business, but 
to regulate it.” He added that the branch 
banking provisions of the Glass bill repre- 
sent a constructive step. He also strongly 
advocated adoption of the provision set- 
ting up the liquidation corporation. 





000,000, in terms of commodity prices the 
ane is worth about $40,000,- 
000,000 


He said that during the last three years 
the dollar has been magnified and the 
burden of debt is increased. 

Voicing confidence that the present sit- 
uation will be relieved in the near future, 
and asserting that banks are becoming 
more confident and other conditions show 
that improvement is being accomplished, 
Mr. Fisher said that it is important that 
Congress continue a sound program of 
legislation. He believes the situation will 
be relieved gradually. Proposals which he 
said should be enacted are: (1) the Golds- 
borough bill, designed to stabilize the 
commodity price level; (2) the Federal re- 
serve proposal to fix the reserve ratio of 
banks at 5 per cent of deposit plus one- 
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consent and suspension catendar on May 
2. He said the legislation should be ex- 
pedited and that night sessions have 


| tended in that direction. 


At the night session on April 28, the 
House, in Committee of the Whole, ap- 
proved the Economy Committee’s 11 per 
cent reduction in Federal salaries with an 
exemption of $2,500. One of the amend- 
ments adopted provided that no officer or 


j}employe of the newly-created Reconstruc- 


tion Finance, Corporation shall receive a 
salary in excess of $10,000 a year. 

With the proposal to eliminate the dis- 
continuance of the transport services and 
the Panama steamship line was under 
consideration, Representative Clancy 
(Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., said the pro- 
posed discontinuance was instigated by 
lobbyists and Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, said it was at 
the instance of shipping interests. Mr. 
LaGuardia said he absolved the economy 
committee in his reference to who was 
back of the proposal but said he would not 
absolve any of the lobbying that has been 
going on. 


Limited Transfers 
Of Funds Opposed 


Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Mill- 
edge ville, Ga., offered an amendment to 
strike out the section permitting the trans- 
fer of appropriations to a limited extent 
within the departments or agencies of 
the Government. He contended the sec- 
tion would increase expenditures, and 
would take away from Congress the right 
to allocate all appropriations. The amend- 
ment was adopted, 77 to 55, and the sec- 
tion was eliminated. 

Representative Lamneck (Dem.), of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, offered an amendment to 
discontinue all Federal aid except for vo- 
cational education, but this was rejected 
by viva voce vote, as was an amendment 
by Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif., to strike out the section 
authorizing the President at any time to 
disband the Philippine Scouts or reduce 
the personnel of that body. 

The House rejected by viva voce ‘vote 
an amendment by Representative Loner- 
gan (Dem.), of Hartford, Conn., to place 
the members of the United States Ship- 
ping Board under Civil Service and de- 
feated an amendment by Representative 
Bowman (Rep.), of Morgantown, W. Va., 
to strike out the section providing for the 
transfer of fish-cultural stations to States 
or Territories. 

By a teller vote of 112 ayes to 100 nays, 
the House adopted an amendment by Rep- 
resentative Buchanan (Dem.), of Bren- 
ham, Tex., to make available from the 
Government Printing Office allowance for 
printing, $225,000 for printing farmers’ 
bulletins. 


An amendment by Representative Jones | 


(Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., to abolish the 
Shipping Board was rejected by viva voce 
votc. 

Representative French (Rep.), of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, was defeated, 54 to 103, in an 
attempt to restore to the bill a provision 


for transfer of appropriations within a! 
Department, the French amendment ap-! 


plying only to the Interior Department. 

With Title III of the bill disposed of, 
the House took up Title IV, dealing with 
the granting of authority to the President 
to reorganize governmental agencies, sub- 
ject to congressional approval. Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s amendments to this _ section 
were adopted, and Representative Holaday 
(Rep.), of Danville, Ill., offered an amend- 
ment to strike from the title the section 
making an executive order for any reor- 
ganization subject to congressional ap- 
proval. This amendment, however, was 
rejected by viva voce vote, and Title IV 
was agreed to as amended. The House 
read Title V to create a public works 
administration, so far without amendment, 
on which consideration will be resumed 
April 30. 


Discussion Regarding 
Vocational Education 


bill 


discussed. 


priations for vocational 


eral legislation has tended 


cated by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 


The committee therefore proposed that 
the annual appropriations beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, be 
reduced 10 per cent not only that year 
but each succeeding year so that after 
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The vocational education section of the 
vhich would not have affected the 
next fiscal year but would have provided 
a graduated reduction of appropriations 
for that service over a 10-year period, be- 
gining July 1, 1933, ending with cessation 
of that work as a Federal matter, was 
eliminated on an amendment by Repre- 
sentative Cannon (Dem.), of Elsberry, Mo. 
He proposed striking out the entire sec- 
tion, which was adopted by viva voce after 
a number of modifying proposals had been | 


The economy committee, in including 
this section in the bill as reported to 
the House, said in its report that the bill 
“does not affect existing laws or appro- 
rehabilitation,” 
that the permanent annual appropriation 
for vocational education now amounis to 
$7,167,000, and the extent to which Fed- 
to remove 
final control of education from the States 
to the Federal Government may be indi- 


the fiscal year 1942 these appropriations 
will be abolished. The law provides that 





for each dollar expended by the Federal 
Government, aside from administration, 
for vocational training, the State or local 
community shall expend an equal amount. 

Under this provision of law the States 
and localities are now expending approx- 
imately $3 for every dollar expended by 
the Federal Government and the eco- 
nomy committe estimated that the sav- 
ing to the Government under its grad- 
uated reduction plan would amount to 
$1,000,000 a year for 10 years. 


Breach of Contract 
By Government Charged 


Mr. Cannon and Representative Clarke 
(Rep.), of Fraser, N. Y., stated that in 
their opinion the action of the Committee 
is a repudiation of the obligations of a 


Dr. Wilbur Asks 


Children’s Care 


Community Program Said 
To Be Necessary for _De- 
velopment of Wholesome 
Environment 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
of protecting and fortifying our children 
is the joint responsibility of home and 
community. 

New discoveries in the field of health 
come thick and fast. Every year we learn 
more about preventive and remediable 
measures which can be utilized to protect | 
and to enrich human life. Most of them) 
come too late to help us older folks; we 
are left behind, but we can and should 
regiment these new forces for the sake of 
our children. 

Instead of a series of isolated attacks 
from different individuals or agencies each | 





contract entered into by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Cannon said it is a breach 
of contract between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States and that the re- 
duction and gradual elimination of the 
vocational funds would be injurious to the 
j wel@tre of youth scattered all over the 
eo States. 

Representative McDuffie (Dem.), of 
{Monroeville, Ala., in charge of the bill, 
{defended the section, pointing out that it 
{does not limit the appropriation for that 
purpose for the next fiscal year. Repre- 
sentative Simmons (Rep.), of Scottsbluff, 
Nebr., a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and Representative La- 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, sup- 
ported the elimination of the _ section, | 
which was finally carried by an over- 
whelming viva voce vote. 

The House then amended the section 
limiting expenditures for printing and bind- | 
ing, paper and stationery for the use of | 
the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, done at the Government Printing | 
Office. The bill limited this appropriation | 
|for the next fiscal year to a maximum of ' 
$9,000,000 of which $2,000,000 would be for 
printing and binding for Congress. The] 
House on a motion of Representative 
Stevenson (Dem.), of Cheraw, S. C., in- 
creased the total to $10,000,000 of which 
$2,500,000 would be for Congress. 

A discussion then developed over pro- 
posed discontinuance of the Army and 
Navy transport services and the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line. 


Proposal for Graduatd 


Salary Cutting Rejected 
The House on April 28 rejected an 
amendment proposed by Representative 


McReynolds (Dem.), of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., for a graduated reduction after 
the $2,500 exemption in the 11 per cent 
Government salary reduction so as to ap- 
ply 11 per cent reduction on $2,500 to 
$3,500 salaries, 15 per cent on $3,500 to 
£5,000; 20 per cent on $5,000 to $7,500 
and 25 per cent reduction on all salaries 
above $7,500. 

Representative Goss (Rep.), of Water- 
bury, Conn., sought unsuccessfully to 
modify by making it 25 per cent on all 
salaries in excess of $7,500 per annum 
for the purpose, Mr. Goss, said, “to give 
| Members of the House opportunity to ex- 
press to the country whether they are 
| willing to cut their own salaries in the 
higher brackets.” The Goss amendment 
however, was defeated 31 to 162 without a 
roll call and the McReynolds amendment 
was rejected by viva voce vote. 

Representative Browning (Dem.), of 
Huntingdon, Tenn., a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, offered an amendment 
to strike out of the bill the provision 
that “the salaries of all judges (except 
judges whose compensation may not, un- 
der the Constitution, be diminished), if 
such salaries are in excess of $10,000 per 
annum, shall be at the rate of $10,000 per 
annum.” The amendment was rejected 
and that language remained in the bill. 

Other action on amendments follows: 
By Representative Delaney (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., that any reduction in 
compensation of any office, position em- 
|ployment, or enlistment, the compensa- 
tion for which is adjustable to conform 














| munity. 


concerned with one particular aspect of 
child health, we can and should coordinate | 
our forces into a concerted attack on the} 
whole problem. 

Our children come up against all kinds! 
of outside influences. We must think in 
terms not only of a child’s home but of 
his school, his playground, his playmates; 
we must think in terms of organized ac- 
tivities such as camps and clubs; in terms 
of radios, moving pictures, books, maga-| 
zines both good and bad, of newspapers, 
of automobiles and other easy methods 
of transportation, of all the myriad forces 
which go to make up the modern com- 
munity. 

But they also have a chance to learn 
less desirable points of view. We must 
remember that children have little power 
of discrimination; that they accept what | 
they find, whether it be good or bad. That, 
of course, puts the responsibility for what 
they do find up to both parents and com- 


Importance of Community 


Just as it has been important to keep 
the domestic circle clean, honorable and 
reasonable, so with a wider arena it has | 
become necessary to keep the community | 
wholesome and decent. Fine standards 
are difficult to maintain in the face of 
such things as vulgar marginal magazines 
and degraded drama. One of our biggest 
difficulties is the so-called “broad-minded- 
ness” among adults today. 

Children now belong to all, not to one 
family, and all have a joint responsibility 
in helping to create an environment 
wholesome for growth. This means that | 
all forces in the community, including the 
individual homes must work together.) 
While we can up to a certain point divide | 
child health and protection into com-| 
ponent parts—physical health, yecreation, 
mental health, and so on, and thereby get | 
the benefit of experts in each particular 
field, in order to do the job right we must 
have a broad community strategy. | 

Otherwise we shall be vaccinating and | 





inoculating a lot of little people who may! 
enc up in the State prison, and per~ | 
sonally I would rather a child died of| 
diphtheria than later in the electric chair! | 
Or we shall be providing beautifully- 
equipped playgrounds on which a young- 
ster may very conveniently pick some 
communicable disease from his playmates. 


Brains Must Not Be Neglected 

Or we shall be training physically per- 
fect bodies and forgetting about the brains 
that run them. In other words, bodily 
health alone is not enough. It is the 
kind of people who have the health that 
really maters. We need experts, yes, but 
we also need experts who will work to- 
gether and parents who will support their 
efforts wholeheartedly. 

I want to mention just two other points 
for your consideration this May Day. One 
is the subject of nutrition, which is be- 
ing particularly stressed in May Day pro- 
grams this year. Hard times notwith- 
standing—no nation in the history of the 
world has had such an ample and satis- 
fying food supply as the United States 
has at this minute. 

If our children fail to secure all the 
elements they need for growth, it is the 
fault of the adults responsible for them. 
It is due to lack of information, or to 
misinformation, as to the right kind of 





to the prevailing rate of pay in private 
employment or similar work,. shall not 
exceed the reduction in the total com- 
|pensation of other employes of equivalent 
compensation covered by the schedule of 
temporary reductions in the bill; rejected 
46 to 138. 


Salary Limit Set 


For. Finance Agency 


By Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of 
Roanoke, Va.; that after June 30, 1932, no 
officer or employe of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall receive a sal- 
ary at a rate in excess of $10,000 per an- 
num; adopted 142 to 54. 

By Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; “postal employes who will au- 
tomatically be reduced in salary on July 
1, 1932, by reason of decreased postal re- 
ceipts for the calendar year 1931, and 
shall not apply to those who have been 
reduced on July 1, 1931, except wherein 
the total reduction applied on July 1, 1931, 
and July 1, 1932, does not amount to 11 
per cent of original salary; and provided 
further, that the total reduction shall not 
amount to more than 11 per cent;” re- 
jected 41 to 118. 

By Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., to strike out the entire title 
1, regarding compensation reduction of 

ederal employes; amendment rejected on 
teller vote by 84 to 183. 

By Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of 
New York City; “Any Civil Seqyice em- 
ploye who has to his credit 30 ‘years or 
more of allowable service as computed un- 
der the provisions of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act is hereby given the right of 
optional retirement without regard to age, 
jand the act of May 2, 1920, as amended 
|by Act of May 27, 1930, is accordingly 
}amended: Provided, that such applicant 
| furnishes proof of disability of 20 per cent 
| Or more, as determined under the regula- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration.” Re- 
jected by 78 to 153 after also defeating 
modifying amendment to the Sirovich 
| amendment. 
| By- Representative Cochran (Dem.), of 
| St. Louis, Mo.; to strike out the entire 
section 207 suspending over-time pay dur- 
ing the next fiscal year; modified by an 
j}amendment by Mr. LaGuardia; entire 
amendment rejected, viva voce, along 
with modifying amendments. 





| 





Other Proposals 
|For Changes Rejected 


By Rupresentative McKeown (Dem.), of 
| Ada, Okla., to make travel allowances 


| jected on point of order that it is for an 
increase and not economy. 

By Representative White (Rep.), of 
Toledo, Ohio; referring- to exclusion of 
the Coast Guard from the reduction made 
for other services, rejected viva voce. 

By Representative Crosser (Dem.), of 
Cleveland, Ohio; to strike out compulsory 
retirement for age section, rejected viva 
voce. 

By Representative Mouser (Rep.), of 
Marion, Ohio; that Members of Congress 
shall not expend any part of the money 
appropriateed to them for employment of 





|maximum for postal service $4 a day, re-| 


diet, or else to failure to think and pro- | 
vide for the children who are dependent 
on us for food. 

It is a problem for the community as 
ell as for the individual parent. 


Problem of the Handicapped | 
The other point I want to draw to your 
attention this afternoon is the question 
of those children who are in some way 
different from their fellows—I mean those 
we call handicapped. There is always | 
hope that every child who is not intel- 
lectually blighted can contribute some 
service to his country and make his own 
life both happy and useful. 


Ww 


We have got to keep the whole army | 


of children marching forward together. 


The only way to make this possible for | 


those unfortunate ones who are damaged 
by disease or injury is to give them ap- 
propriate treatment and training so that 
they can go along just as far and as fast 
as their physical limitations allow; so that 

ey can be less of a burden and more 
self-supporting. 

Let our May Day programs, then, find 
room for all children and for all the proh- 
lems of children. That sounds a large 
order, and so indeed it is, for in spite of 
all our knowledge there is plenty that re- 
mains to be done. 

The important thing is to make each 
May Day the beginning of a 365-day, defi- 
nite program. Annual resolutions, no mat- 
ter how beautiful, are no use unless there 
is some honest attempt to carry them out. 
|It is wise to take each May Day as a 
new start—to check up on what has al- 
ready been done and to renew interest 
and faith-in the subject of child health. 
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Tract Is Donated Scientific Study 


For Bird Refuge 


Florida Estate Also to Be Used 
For Experiments in Fruit 
And Stock Raising 


Chinsegut Hill, a 2,082-acre tract. in 
Hernando County, Florida, has been 
deeded by the owners, Col. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, to the Department of Agri- 
culture. The area will be used, according 
to officilas of the Department, as a bird 
refuge, and also, in cooperation with the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, 
in studies of problems relating to citrus 


fruits, livestock, feed and forage produc- | 
A diversity of | 


tion, and related problems. 
cover and the existence of lakes and 
marshes lend additional value to the 
tract for the conservation of many species 
of wild life, including migratory birds. 


An ancient signal point of the Seminole | 


Indians, Chinsegut Hill is one of the 
highest areas of its size in Florida. A 
high tabeland, it overlooks Lake Lindsey, 
most of which it also includes. 


areas. 

Great appreciation was expressed by 
Secretary Hyde and other officials of the 
Department of Agriculture to Col. and 
Mrs. 
wild-life conservation and to the argicul- 
tural development of the South. The 
former owners, they said, will continue to 
live in the old mansion house for such 
time as they desire. (Department of 
Agriculture.) 


‘Sierra Way’ Road 
800 Miles in Length 


To Link Park Lands 


Project to Extend From Mt. 
Shasta to the Kern River 


Country, Passing Through | 


Scenic Region 


Plans for the “Sierra Way”—800 miles 
of broad, smooth highway through the 
most scenic part of the Sierra Nevada— 
are announced by S. B. Show, U. S. Re- 
gional Forester for California. 

The project extends in a northerly and 
southerly direction, mostly through na- 
tional forest land, from the Kern River 
country in the south to Mt. Shasta in 
the north. 


side of the range. 


Many Historic Spots 
According to United States Forest Serv- 
ice officials, along the Sierra Way may be 


; seen many places of historic interest in 
| the early development of the State, with 


such well-known scenic features as Mt. 


| Shasta, Burney Falls, Lassen Volcanic Na- 


Carson Valley, Mono Lake, Kings River 
Canyon, and Yosemite, Gcneral Grant and 
Sequoia National Parks. 

Although not yet recommended for gen- 
eral travel, practically the entire route is 
passable for automobiles. 


Part Under Construction 

About 35 per cent of the proposed high- 
way is composed of low standard national 
forest protection roads which will be grad- 
ually improved as required; 50 per cent 
is already constructed to major road 
standards, and the remaining 15 per cent 
is now under construction by the Forest 
Service and other Federal 
agencies. 


the national forests the roadside will be 
kept free from objectionable features and 
the natural scenic conditions will be de- 
veloped and protected. A similar policy 
will probably be adopted by owners and 
administrators of land outside the juris- 
diction of the Forest Service, and when 
completed the road should prove one of 
the leading scenic attractions of the 
State. (Issued by the Forest Service.) 





Experiments With Soybeans 


to be planted experimentally in 12 States of 
the country this year. More than 3,000 varie- 
ties recently were brought to this country by 
a Federal expedition from Asia.—(Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 
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persons are actually employed in con- 
{nection with the official business of the 
Member; rejected on teller vote, 40 to 88. 
| By Representative Condon (Dem.), of 
;Central Falls, R. I.; regarding personnel 
reduction to provide that any honorably 
discharged soldier, sailor or marine en- 
titled to preference under existing Civil 
|Service laws shall be given preference 
against others in any dismissals; rejected 
26 to 89. 
| By Representative Wilson (Dem.), of 
Ruston, La.; regarding compulsory retire- 
ment, giving the President discretion to 
continue persons where advantageous to 
the public service; rejected viva voce. 
By Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to strike out section 210 that 
allows temporary assignments inter- 
chanegubly between postal clerks and 
carriers; amended rejected viva voce. 
By Representative Kvale 
bor), Benson, Minn.; to reduce congres- 
sional mileage allowance 50 per cent in- 


stead of 25 per cent proposed in bill; 
amendment rejected viva voce. 
By Representative Black (Dem.), of 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; to require that all mail 
sent by Senators and Representatives shall 
bear stamps purchased by such Members 
}at regular postage rates; rejected viva 
voce. 

By Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass.; to strike out mileage allow- 
saan, to Congress; rejected on division, 24 
to 94. 
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Advised to Fulfill 


Recreation Need 


‘Study of Parasites Urged as 


Career in Address by Offi- 
cial of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry 


A prediction that American men of 
means eventually “will discover science as 
a hobby and will find it more fascinating 
than golf, or yachting, or alcoholic stimu- 
lation” was made, April 29, by Dr. Maurice 
C. Hall, Chief of the Zoological Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In the older countries, Dr. Hall pointed 
out, members of the nobility, statesmen, 
and others have made themselves author- 
ities in various scientific fields, doing the 
work as a hobby. He made the statements 
in an address over stations of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, taking as his 
subject “A World of Parasites.” 

Suggested as Career 

Parasitology, he said, offers a fertile 
field, not yet crowded, for the young man 
or woman who is looking for a career or 
for the man who has the time and men- 
tality to devote to an intellectual hobby. 
“It is a field with innumerable unsolved 
problems, many of them of great economie 
importance,” he said, “and in which there 
is still a growing demand for competent, 
trained workers, and a field filled with 
surprises and fascinating discoveries.” 

Pointing out the general prevalence of 
parasites, the number of which is prob- 
ably equal to that of the “free” animals, 
Dr. Hall declared the ever-present possi- 
bility of becoming infected is not cause 
for alarm. Moreover, he said, parasitism 
in the human race “is the most admired 
of all mankind’s modes of living, and in 
one way or another rnankind glorifies suc- 
cessful parasitism and pays tribute to its 
famous and powerful parasites.” 

“It is no digression to point out,” Dr. 
Hall said, “that the burden of zoological 
parasitism—life at the expense of others— 
has its parallel in social parasitism, the 
life of the human parasite at the expense 
of his fellows. Psychologists tell us that 
the struggle for existence among man- 
kind is too keen for the endurance of 
the human weakling, and that the weak- 
ling is constantly seeking for an escape 
from the struggle. The job of hustling 
a living, of finding in ones self the equiv- 
alents to exchange for food, clothing and 
shelter, becomes increasingly difficult in 
a society which grows increasingly com- 
of 


“In seeking a way out the toil, 


| danger and uncertainty of life, thousands 


of individuals find the way to social 
parasitism well marked and compara- 
tively easy of access. Along the paths of 
needless invalidism, needless dependence 
on charity, or the life of the hobo, many 


tional Park, Lake Almanor, the Feather | persons escape from the life of the worker 


| River country, Donner Lake, Lake Tahoe, 


to the life of the parasite, from self- 
sustaining effort to uncompensated de- 
pendence on others. But these are not 
our major social parasites. 
Admiration of Laziness 
“Hundreds of individuals live an easy 


\life of luxury without ever making a 


day’s return irom their life or living to 
the society that sustains and supports 
them, and so great is the general desire 
for parasitism, for the easy life without 
work or worry, that these persons are not 
condemned as parasites but are admired 
and envied for their successful enterprise 


|}in escaping work and worry. 


“Parasitism is the most admired of all 
mankind’s modes of living, and in one 
way or another mankind glorifies success- 
ful parasitism and pays tribute to its 
famous and powerful parasites. It has 
been said that all men are either workers, 
thieves or beggars; the zoologist would 
say that they and all animals are either 
workers, scavengers, predators or parasites. 


| Either they repay to society a just return 
| of physical or intellectual output for their 
‘living, or they belong to the groups of 


panhandlers, burglers, highwaymen or idle 
wasters of what workers create. 
“Probably it has been your impression 
that parasites do not concern you, but 
probably they do concern you neverthe- 
less. In your home town or in your travels 
you are likely to be exposed to parasitism. 
There is always the possibility that para- 


[Continued on. Page 3, Column 4.] 
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" Failures Ascribed 
To Bad Managing 


~ In Drug Business 





Inexperience, Improper Mer- 
chandising Practices and 
Poor Locations Are Given 
As Causes of Nonsuccess 





Poor judgment in selecting ‘ocations, 
lack of necessary business knowledge on 
the part of proprietors and violation of 
many of the fundamentals of successful 
merchandising are causes of failure among 
drug stores, according to a bulletin just 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 

The bulletin is based on a study of drug | 
stores in St. Louis. It is one of three 


surveys released at the opening of a Na- 
tional Drug Store Survey Conference In| 
that city, with representatives of the drug 
industry, the Government and others in- 
terested in the drug business in attend- 
ance. The other two publications, dealing | 
with results of an intensive study of St. | 
Louis drug stores, take up principles of | 
drug store arrangement and operation of | 
the prescription department. 


| Budget Act. 





Bad Debt Losses 
The bulletins supply the following ad- 
ditional information: 
Relative to failure, it was found that 


large bad-debt losses on credit sales no} 
doubt had an adverse effect on those stores | 


which extended credit. The average over- 
head was extremely high and out of pro- 
portion to sales. 

Only two of the 30 concerns studied at- 
tempted to keep adequate records. The 
results of the failure study indicate 
clearly that creditors should consider the 
absence of an adequate set of books a 
pronounced danger signal. 

Through analysis of the locations of the 
stores, it was found that a third of those 
which failed had chosen sites where drug 
stores had previously failed. Most of the 
operators had training in their line of 
trade, but were so lacking in business 
ability that success in their undertakings 
could hardly be expected. Those invest- 
ing cash or merchandise in the store prob- 
ably would not have lost so heavily had 


they thoroughly analyzed the possibilities | 


of success. 


The average rent paid by the failed | 
net sales, 


stores was 10.6 per cent of 
whereas 40 active drug stores were only 
paying 4.7 per cent of net sales for rent. 
Twenty of the failed stores supplied less 
than 30 per cent of their capital at the 
inception of the business. Capital was 
acquired at such high rates that in most 
instances the volume of sales was not 


sufficient to carry more than their com- | 


mitments. 

Most of the assets in a failed business 
re usually dissipated before getting into 
he hands of the creditors. For the stores 

studied, scheduled asests were 59.4 per 
cent of scheduled liabilities. Information 
was secured on realized assets for 11 failed 
stores which showed realized assets were 
only 39 per cent of scheduled assets. 

A section of the report is devoted to a 


discussion of obvious factors which lead | 


to business ruin that are often ignored by 
both debtor and creditor. A few apparent 


requisites of business success are thus | 
revealed to guide both the merchant and | 


his suppliers in their efforts to build a 


permanent and profitable retail business | 


structure. 
Finances and Accounting 


Such subjects as adequate accounting 
records, sound financial structure, progres- 
sive and experienced management, efficient 
and honest store personnel, average oOp- 
erating costs and suitable store location 
are touched upon. 

In announcing the publication, the De- 
partment stated: 

“Business failure is an economic disease 
so widespread in its effects and so dis- 
astrous in its results that serious effort 
should be directed toward ‘the problem 
of creating preventive and remedial meas- 
ures. A study of the facts on business 
failures as presented in this report should 
prove beneficial to the American drug- 


store business at large and aid in the| 


reduction of future failures.” 


It is the purpose of the Department to} 
show that the facts presented in the study | 


need not be confined to the drug industry. 
Knowledge of the elimination of waste 
can be applied to any retail business re- 
gardiless of size or type, it is suggested. 
The study of drug store failures is only 
one of several that have been made by 
the Department. General surveys were 


made in Newark and Boston and another | 
is in progress in Chicago. In addition, fail- | 


ures among Kansas City restaurants, 
Louisville grocery stores, and Philadel- 
phia retail grocery stores have been made. 


Drug Store Arrangements 


The study of drug store arrangements 
should serve both the proprietor of the 


store that is in immediate need of modern- | 


ization and the owner of the up-to-date 


establishment who is anxious to foresee | 


trends which may necessitate further 
changes. This report is the first publica- 
tion resulting from the drug store survey. 


rangement principles to a variety of stores 
to increase operating ease and efficiency, 
and outlines special promotional advan- 
tages. 


Drug stores vary so much in character | 


and requirements as to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of presenting a single plan for the 
ideal or model drug store, it was pointed 
out. 
fore, to deal with a number of stores of 
different types. From this information 


most pharmacists should be able to rec-| 


ognize conditions approximating their own 
in one or another of the plans set forth. 


Prescription Department 


The importance of the prescription de- 
partment in the operation of the retail 
pharmacy, together with an outline of the 
necessity for the proper application of 
both professional skill and modern mer- 
chanding, are presented in the bulletin on 
prescription departments. 


Careful treatment is accorded the pro-| 


fessional phase of the drug store through 
detailed analysis of nearly 24,000 prescrip- 
tions, their ingredients and the require- 
ments of their compounding. 


Although the prescription department | 


does not lend itself to expansion to as 
great an extent as most commercial phases 
of drug store operation, the report offers 
suggestions broadening the opportunity 
for greater sales in this department. These 
include prescribing for customers remedies 
additional to those called for in the pre- 
scription, and the suggested purchase of 
auxiliary items, such as fever thermome- 
ters, hospital supplies, and other goods, 
emphasizing the possibility for greater 
sales through proper merchandising in the 
prescription department as in other parts 
of the drug store. 

This report may be obtained for 5 cents 
per copy from the Superintendent otf 
Documents, Washington, D. C., or district 


offices of the Bureau of Foreign and’ Do- | 


mestic Commerce, located in principal 

cities. It is called “Prescription Depart- 

ment Sales 

Stores.” 
9! d for 5 cents per copy and “Drug Store 
“© Arrangement” for 10 cents per copy. 





Funds Are Debated 
For Four Offices 


Senate Considers Action Taken 
By Mr. Lamont in Regard to 
Cut in Supply Bill 


| 

The action of the Secretary of Com-| 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, in suggesting | 
to residents of cities which would be af- 
fected by a reduction in Department of 
Commerce appropriations, that they com- 
municate their objections to their Sena- 


| e 
Four Countries 


Belgian, 
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| 


Believed Dumping Are Written In 


Steel in America 


censes for Boats Add 


French, German) 
And Luxembourg Prod- 
ucts Said to Be Offered at | 


including a similar tax on copper, which 
it earlier had voted to place in the bill. 
Upon its initial consideration of the 


Provisions for Additional Levies 


Tax on Pari-mutuel Racing Tickets and Li- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


{ments were “gratuitous” and that he did 
|not desire to continue them. 





areee® 3 


Senate Studies Bill Full-time Rights | 

To Free Philippines| On Wave Civek 

No Decision Is Reached as 
To Broadcaster 












seed 


to Revenue Bill 


Measure Is Displaced at 
Prearranged Time 


ed by Senate Group 


The bill (S. 3377) providing for Philip- 
pine independence at the end of a 15- 
year transition period received its first 
consideration from the Senate, April 29, 


Federal Radio Commission 
Overrules Examiner in 


| 


tors and Representatives, was criticized 
and defended in the Senate, April 29. The 
appropriation bill for the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, State and Labor was 
under consideration. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
placed in the record a telegram which 
Secretary Lamont had sent to a resident 
of Memphis, Tenn., and declared the ac- 
tion amounted to a violation of the 
He asserted that the Secre- 
tary had disregarded the provision of the | 
Budget Act prohibiting executive officers 
from seeking increases in appropriations. 

The Secretary’s course was defended by | 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 


Less Than Production Cost 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
to this movement, for it costs the foreign | 
producers around $22 per ton to turn out 
their products and they are offering them 
at $11 per ton, F. O. B. channel and North 
Sea ports. Apparently foreign producers | 
are trying to keep the mills going regard- 
less of losses. 

Sold at Inland Points 


Only in the last few months have the | 
P | extremely low prices been quoted, but for 
who said Mr. Lamont had received many | a considerably longer period foreign firms 
inquiries concerning the effects of the} had been taking losses on their iron and| 
reduction in the appropriation, brought | steel to dispose of it in American mar- 
about by the McKellar resolution for a/| kets. Of course, when business was flour- 
10 per cent curtailment in available funds. | ishing in this country, the shipments from 
The Secretary, according to Senator John-| abroad at comparatively low prices were 
son, drafted a form reply for all of these | not felt to any great extent. And it is 
inquiries and the copy which the Ten- | only since depression has prevailed that 
nessee Senator displayed was the same | they haye been the cause of any great 
as all of the others. concern. 

The Senate considered and agreed to | 











failed to reach the stage for a final vote 
on the four-department bill itself. 


Illinois Ruling Holds | 
Food Articles Must 
Be Clearly Labeled 


Use of Distinctive Name Fail- | 
ing to Indicate Nature of. 
Contents Is Found to Be) 


ir 
: | ports. 
Misbranding | A large German steel trust, controlling 


|some 40 per cent of the German output, 
| has announced, however, that it will not 
Springfield, Ill, April 29.) sell its products in the future at prices 

The labeling of an article of food with | under the cost of manufacture. 


a distinctive name which has no signifi-| ‘The selling of foreign iron and steel in 


| which could not compete with American 
| except along the seaboards because of the 

costs of sending it inland by rail, are now 
| selling as far toward the interior as Cleve-| 
| land, Detroit and Pittsburgh. 


Exporters Lack Domestic Market 


Belgium and Luxembourg, which are 
parties to an economic union, must export 
at least 85 per cent of their iron and steel 
because of a lack of internal market. If a} 
home demand of sufficient proportions ex- 
isted, the losses being taken on iron and 
steel shipped to the United States might 
be charged to local consumers. 

The domestic markets are considerably 
larger in France and Germany, and there 
is a possibility that they are paying higher 
ices, thereby cutting down losses on ex- 





contains would constitute misbranding un- | not reflected in an increase in imports last 
der the Illinois Pure Food Act, unless| year. Rather, the total dropped from 537,- 
such a name is known to the public gen-| 491 gross tons in 1930 to 421,089 in 1931. 


cance or indication of what the article! this country at lower than cost prices was | 


jcent of sugars, was made 44 cents a gal- 
j}lon instead of 40 per cent of the sale| 
|price as in the House bill. 


| ar 
| 


Now the prices are so unusually low) duced from 2 cents to 1% cents a gal-|on two fundamental principles, the right 
several more committee amendments, but| that the foreign iron and steel products,|lon, representing an estimated revenue | of personal liberty and the right of pri- 
}loss of $1,000,000. 
| however, 


| carbonated waters was raised to 5 cents 


|Louisiana, in the Senate April 29, with | 


The resolution which Senator Long 
revenue measure in executive session, the | proposed would direct the Senate Com- 
Committee had voted favorably on tariffs | mittee on Finance to “reform” the pend- 
on all three items. If attempts to include | ing tax bill so that no individual might 
such import taxes are not successful in| receive income. exclusive of taxes, in ex- 
committee, various Senators have stated,|cess of $1,000,000 annuaily, and so that 
amendments will be proposed from the} he could not receive gifts or bequests 
floor of the Senate after the bill has been | amounting to more than $5,000,000, ex- 
reported from the Committee. clusive of taxes, during his lifetime. Sen- 

The Committee increased the tax ON | ator Long declared its purpose to be to do 
brewer's wort from 5 cents to 10 cents &|away with “swollen fortunes and force a 
gallon, and placed the tax on malt syrup | redistribution of wealth.” 
at 4 cents a pound. The malt syrup tax| Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, the mi- 
in the House bill was 35 cents a gallon. nority leader, in replying to Mr. Long’s 
Exemption was made in the case of malt| remarks, demanded why, “if the principle | 
syrup sold to manufacturers for use in| of confiscation is to be applied,” the limit 
foods or textiles. te should be $1,000,000 for incomes and $5,-| 

The tax on evaporated grape juice and | 000,000 for inheritances. 
grape syrup, other than for fountain) “If the power of Government is to be| 
syrups, if containing more than 35 per/used to reduce fortunes, to restrict in- 
comes, to confiscate excessive earnings and 
excessive accumulations,” questioned Sen- | 
ator Robinson, “why does the Senator | 
from Louisiana seek to guarantee an in- 
come of $1,000,000, and an inheritance of 
$5,000,000?” 

This Government, he said, was founded 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Exception 
was made, however, for such articles sold’ 
to manufacturers of food products or soft 
inks. 

On cereal beverages the tax was re-| 





An increase was made,| vate property. He declared that “this 

in the rate on unfermented| Government should not commit itself to 

grape juice, containing 35 per cent or| confiscate private property.” 

less of sugars, from 2 cents a gallon as 

in the House bill to 11 cents a gallon. 
The House rate of 2 cents a gallon on 





|President Sends Greetings 


To Emperor of Japan 


Birthday greetings to the Emperor of 
Japan on April 29 were cabled by Presi- 
dent Hoover, the State Department an- 
nounced on that day. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The President today, April 29, sent the 
following cablegram to the Emperor of 
Japan on the occasion of His Majesty's 
birthday: 

“His Majesty, Hirohito, Emperor of 
Japan, Tokyo (Japan): I extend to Your 
Imperial Majesty cordial birthday greet- 
ings and best wishes for your continued 
happiness and well being.” 


Half of Maine Teachers 


To Receive Salary Cuts 
Augusta, Me., April 29. 


a gallon, while the rate of 2 cents a 
gallon on still waters was left unchanged. 


Influences which he described as “chok- 
ing the country through control of wealth” 
were charged by Senator Long (Dem.), of | 


| 


responsibility for the Senate’s refusal to 
give consideration to his resolution de- 
signed to limit earnings and money hold- 
ings of individuals. 

Senator Long sought to have his reso- 
lution (S. Res. 204) taken up by the 
Senate, but his motion was voted down. 
It was made after a request for unani- 
mous consent for consideration of the 
measure had failed and after Senator 
Robinson. (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 
leader, had announced he would offer no 
objection to consideration of it but that 
he would be compelled to withhold his 
support. 

In “protest” against ‘the refusal of con- 








| France to Spend 42 Million 


|sists of maintenance and repairs to pro- 


but it was taken up under a rule which 


automatically displaced the measure at a 
given time and thus no conclusion was | 
reached. 

The measure was laid before the Senate 
upon a motion by Senator Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, chairman of the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs, which prevailed by a vote of 39 to 
29. This was said by Senators Hawes 
(Dem.), of Missouri, and Cutting (Rep.), | 
of New Mexico, joint authors, to have con- | 
stituted the first test of strength. 

Due to the fact that the measure was 
actually before the Senate less than two 
heurs, little debate of, its provisions took | 
place because of other discussion. Sen-| 
ator Bingham explained, however, that | 
with a majority, as shown by the vote; 
willing to take up the bill, it can be 
brought up later when its merits can be 
debated. 


' 





On Public Works Program | 


More than $42,000,000 will be spent by 
France during the coming year on a na-| 
tional highway works program, which con- | 


vincial and national roads, Paris streets, 
construction of buildings, bridges, elimi- 
nation of grade crossings, expenses of the 
French share in the Permanent Inter- 
national Road Congress, and a subsidy to 
the National Tourist Office, according to 
a report to the Commerce Department 
from Trade Commisisoner H. C. Schuette, 
Paris. 

About $20,000,000 will be spent on main- | 
tenance and ordinary repairs, and about | 
$15,000,000 on repairs to national roads. 
In the item “salaries and miscellaneous 
compensations,” a decrease of $3,600,000 
occurred, as compared with the amount 


spent last year. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 





Nevada Governor Talks 
With President Hoover 


Governor Fred B. Balzar of Nevada 
discussed conditions in his State, includ- 
ing the copper-producing industry, with 


Awarding Frequency to 
Knickerbocker Stations 


The Knickerbocker Broadcasting Com- 
pany on April 29 obtained control of the 
570-kilocycle channel when the Federal 
Radio Commission ruled tentatively that 
the Knickerbocker controlled Stations 
WMCA and WPCH be allowed to share 
full time on that frequency. 
The Commission ordered an interchange 
of allocations between Station WPCH; 
formerly operating on the 810-kilocycle 
frequency, and the City of New York’s 
Station WNYC, which until this ruling 
shared time with Station WMCA on 570 
kilocycles. 

Decision Is ‘Tentative’ 
The decision was announced as “tenta- 
tive,” pending preparation of the Commis- 
sion’s statement of facts and grounds. 
The action granted to Station WMCA 
renewal of license on 570 kilocycles, 
granted to Station WPCH permission to 
change its frequency from 810 to 570 kilo- 
cycles, and denied to Station WNYC li- 
cense renewal on 570 ilocycles, granting 
renewal on the 810 channel. 
By its action, the Commission reversed 
Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost, who had 
recommended that Station WNYC be al- 
lowed to continue to share time with 
Station WMCA, and that Station WPCH 
be denied permission to move from 8106 
to 570. 
Knickerbocker was awarded the deci- 
sion after hearings had been held Jan. 
12 to 15 and 18 to 23 before Chief Exam- 
iner Yost, and the full Commission had 
heard oral argument on the case April 13. 
In oral argument, attorneys for Sta- 
tions WMCA and WPCH (whose license 
is issued to the Eastern Broadcasting 
Company, although the station is con- 
trolled by Knickerbocker) told the Com- 
mission these stations are doing every- 
thing possible to present programs of the 
highest type and to serve public interest 
from every angle. Thomas W. Littlepage 
and Paul D. P. Spearman presented thé 
argument. 


Said to Strive for Best 
“These stations are striving to carry 
on in the forefront in broadcasting,” Mr. 
Spearman said. “They have the best op- 
erators and program directors obtainable, 





The report presents illustrations of the! 
application of improved drug store ar-| 


Analysis in Selected Drug} 
From the same sources, “Causes | tomatoes, 
f Failure Among Drug Stores” may be/| 4nd core trimmings; with or without the addi- | 


|erally to designate a particular article of 


It must be remembered, however, that pur- tendered his 





food, according to a ruling of Attorney | 


asi s y during 1931. 
General Oscar E. Carlstrom. chasing power sirank notanly @ . 





Increase Over Year Ago 


The statute, it is stated in an opinion : 
Belgium and Luxembourg during this 


|given the Division of Foods and Dairies, | 
designates how several articles of food | 
specifically mentioned shall be branded. 
These articles must be branded in this 
way, it is pointed out, “and the statute in 
| that particular cannot be evaded by giv-| 
ing to the article a trade name, whether 
that name indicates the contents or not, | 
or whether the article of food be a com-| 
|bination, imitation or blend of ingre-| 
| dients.” 


ments to the United States. The tonnage 
rose from 128,585 in 1930 to 128,653 last 
year.| Imports from Germany declined 
from 97,806 tons to 86,021 tons, while those 
from France dropped from 20,632 tons to 
42,837 tons. 


True Names Required 
There are a great number of simple|of 41,031 tons passed the 


statute does not require any particular 

formula or manner of branding, it is| prices have obtained for foreign steel and 

noted. But the law requires, according to| iron products. 

the opinion, that such foods must be} 

| branded according to their true names. eign steel have shown sizable decreases. 
Section 9 of the statute, however, makes| Bars have dropped 44 per cent, shapes, 

provision to the effect that an article of|40 per cent and plates 36 per cent. 

food which is a combination of ingredients | Prices at North Sea Ports 

and has a distinctive name and is known| Quotations for steel 

to the public generally as an article of| North Sea ports show that the prices for 

food under that name, may be branded} pars were $10.75 a/ ton, against $19 a 

|under that mame and such branding | year ago, those for shapes were $10.52, 
would not be a misbranding of the article. |against $17.47 a year before, while prices 
The ruling adds that “if a combination of ptates were | 


period did show a slight increase in ship- | 


Scientific Study Advised 


Attention should be called to the fact,/anq make a successful attack on you 
however, that imports have been rising, | through 


with the exception of February, in the | whether animal or vegetable, through con- 
last few months and in March lg | taminated water, through contact with in- 
am 


|foods for the branding of which the|March, 1931. It is during the last dew | 
|months, moreover, that the extremely low | 


In the last few months, prices of for- | 


at channel and | edge. 


$13.66 per ton, against | 


sideration, Senator Long 
resignation from all committee assign- 
ments which he held. He said the assign- 


To Meet Recreational Need | 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
| sites will break through your safeguards 
undercooked foods, 


or raw 


fected soil, through the bites of insects, or 
in other ways. Is this cause for alarm? 
No. Alarm, or fear of any sort, is usually 
more of a handicap than a protection. 
The possibility of parasitism is reason for 
| knowing more about parasites, and in- 
| creased knowledge is our first step in at- 


approximately half of the public school 
teachers in the State will have to submit 


Commissioner of Education, Bertram E. 
Packard. 

About 7,000 teachers are employed, he 
said, and the average rate of reduction 
will be 6 or 7 per cent. 


Insurance Committee 


On Valuation Summoned 


New York, N. Y., April 29. 

The State Superintendent of. Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, as chairman of its 
committee on valuation of securities of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has called a meeting of the 
committee to be held at Chicago June 22. 





taining the best protection from all sorts 
{of things, which protection is the in- 
jcreased application of increased knowl- 


“The man who has the time and men- 
| tality to devote to an intellectual hobby 


Texas Governor Names 


Head of Schools in State 


Austin, Tex., April 29. 
Charles N. Shaver, superintendent of 


to reductions in salaries, according to the|try, but did not know at this time what 


|might consider parasitology, provided he/| schools at Huntsville, Tex., has been ap- 
| has no aesthetic inhibitions on this sub-| pointed by Gov. Ross S. Sterling as State 
ject. Our civilization in the United States} Superintendent of Public Instruction to 


orally that Mr. Hoover feels that some re- 
lief may be possible for the copper indus- 


it would be. 


| Governor Balzar said he personally fa- 


imports. 





Population of Venezuela 
Increased During Year 


vored a 5-cent per pound tariff on copper | 


Municipal appropriations of Maine/ President Hoover at the White House Ge Sanlanal’ ieee to " aie aol 
towns and cities, made in most cases at) April 29. amen 5 teed ’ the more 
annual meetings in March, indicate that| Afterwards, Governor Balzar stated y ee ee a oe 


| 


gional station in the United States.” 

Mr. Littlepage pointed out that the City 
of New York, merely because it is the city, 
carries no more sancity than any other 
broadcaster appearing before the Commis- 
sion. 

“If WNYC and WPCH change frequen- 
cies,” he said, “it will take nothing from 
the city station.” » 

Edward P. Joyce, counsel for the city, 
declared noncommercial stations. like 
WYNC will live long after commecial sta+ 
tions have died. 





Venezuela's total population on Dec. 31, 
1931, was estimated at 3,226,149 persons, 
an increase of 30,829 over the Dec. 31, 1930, 
estimate of 3,195,320, according to advices 


“When advertising dies out, as it in- 
evitably will,” he said, “Station WNYC will 
carry on. The city should have some in- 
tangible right—by priority and honest en- 





made public, April 29, by the Department 
of Commerce. 
, The estimates were released, according 
to the advices, by the Director of Statistics 
and Communications of the Ministry of 
Fomento. 








|Review Sought of Ruling 
On Film ‘Block Booking’ 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


deaver—to continue in its regular place so 
| the citizens and youth of New York can 
be properly helped by radio.” 
Examiner Overruled 
In his report to the Commission imme- 
diately after hearings in January, Chief 
Examiner Yost urged that Station WNYC 
be allowed to continue on 570 kilocycles, 
and recommended that the city station 
be given more time, which was to be taken 
from Station WMCA. 
“The need of the people within the 


of ingredients be given a distinctive name 
and by that name is generally known by 
the public as an article of food, then the 
branding by that name, whether the name 
indicates the contents of the combination 
or not, would not be a misbranding, pro- 
viding the other provisions be complied 
with and the statute does not require 
a specific manner of branding it. It is 
immaterial whether the distinctive name 





in any manner the ingredients or any of 
them im the compound. 


Public Understanding. Necessary 

“If, however, the distinctive name be 
descriptive of the ingredients or any of 
them in the compound and in that dis- 
tinctive name the distinctive name of some 
simple food is used, then if the compound 
does not contain such simple food or any 
derivative thereof, a misbranding of the 
articte will result unless the public knows 
that the use of such distinctive name does 
not purport that the compound contains 
|any of such simple foods or derivative 
thereof and knows that the article so 
branded does not in fact contain any of 
such ‘simple foods or their derivatives.” 

The question of whether an article is 
misbranded depends largely, it is pointed 
out, on questions of fact in the partic- 
ular case. 











Dexiaal Definitions 
For Foods Proposed 


Would Be Affected 


The Food Standards Committee at its 
April meeting proposed new definitions 
and standards for dried fruits, apple but- 
ter, and heavy tomato puree, according to 
|W. S. Frisbie, chairman. The Committee 
invites criticisms and suggestions on the 
|proposals from food officials, consumers, 
and the trade. Communications should 
be addressed to A. S. Mitchell, Secretary, 
| Food Standards Committee, Federal Food 
and Drug Administration, Washington, D. 
C. The proposed definitions follow: 


Dried apricots, evaporated apricots, are the 
dried fruit obtained by the evaporation of the 
greater portion of the water from halved ard 
pitted ripe apricots. The finished product 
|contains not more than 24 per cent of mois- 
ture. 

Dried peaches, evaporated peaches are the 
| dried fruit obtained by the evaporation of 
| the greater portion of the water from halved 
and pitted ripe peaches. The finished prod- 
| uct contains not more than 24 per cent of 
| moisture. 
| Dried prunes, 
obtained by the evaporation of the greater 
| portion of the water from whole, ripe prune 
|plums. The finished product contains, in the 
fleshy portion, not more than 20 per cent of 
| moisture. 
| Apple butter is the homogeneous, semi- 
; solid product obtained by cooking to proper 
| consistency a mixture of not less than five 
parts by weight of the properly prepared ed- 
ible portion of whole apples (or the equiva- 
lent in cold pack, canned, dried or evaporated 
}apples) with each two parts by weight of 
sugar, or of sugar and dextrose; with or with- 
out one or more of the following: Apple juice, 
boiled cider, spices, salt, vinegar or other 
| harmless organic acidulant. 


The product con- 
tains not less than 43 per cent of water sol- 
|; uble solids 

Heavy tomato puree is the product result- 
ing from the concentration of the screened 
or strained fleshy and liquid portions of ripe 
except those portions from skin 


|tion of salt. The product contains not less 
|than 15 per cent of tomato solids.—(Issued by 
) the Department of Agriculture.) 


be descriptive of the ingredients or any | 
of them in the compound or whether it be| 
a fanciful name which does not indicate} 


is still young, and the pursuit of science 


| P as a hobby has not yet developed in this 
Probably even today, with labor costs | country as it has in older countries. The 


|lower, the foreign producers can not turn|jate Lord Rothschild was an authority 
lout steel at less than $1 per 100 pounds,/on fleas. Baron de Guerne is an au- 
|or around $22 per ton, for they have been |thority on parasitic worms. An eminent 
operating at a smaller percentage of Ca-| worker on tapeworms in England was a 
pacity, which sends costs up. American | jheaq waiter in Oxford. During the war 
|plants are now working at about 23 per! Enplish army officers continued to collect 
cent of capacity, whereas 85 per cent 1S | insects and publish notes on them. 
considered the ideal: : | “In this country we have a lawyer who 
Dumping, according to Commissioner j, an authority on molluscs, but such 
Eble, is a form of unfair competition, and | men are still rare here. In time American 
the anti-dumping law was enacted to pro-| me nof means will discover science as a 
tect and foster domestic business and | hobby, and will find it more fascinating 


| $22.50 a.year previous. 


no way restrains competition in trade,”| metropolitan area of New York City for 
it was held, and “constitutes merely a part|the service proposed to be rendered by 
of the ordinary process of bargaining with | Station WNYC on the 570-kilocycle fre- 
the customer for the sale of one’s prod-| quency is greater than the need for the 
uct.” The company engaged “in a lawful| service proposed to be rendered by Sta- 
effort to market its products at what it| tion WPCH if assigned to Station WNYO’s 
deemed to be desirable terms,” it ws de-|time on 570 kilocycles,” he stated in his 
clared. conclusions. 
















succeed S. M. N. Marrs who died recently. 
The appointment is for the remainder of 
the current year. 


House Operating Fund 
Approved by President, 





President Hoover on April 29 approved | 
a resolution- (H J. Res. 375) to provide 
additional appropriations for contingent 
expenses of the House of Representatives 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. 








Dried Fruit,and Apple Butter, 


Special care has been taken. there- | 


| not necessarily to raise revenue. Dumping 
| investigations must be made both here 
;and in foreign countries. 
| Dumping Defined 

Dumping is defined as sales by a foreign 
shipper at a sacrifice to obtain or retain 
an American market for his goods in com- 


petition with domestic producers with} 


whom he could not otherwise compete, re- 


sulting in injury to the domestic pro-| 


ducers. 
Dumping orders on matches made in 


than a year ago. 
|declined to 
manganese, 


The Treasury recently 

issue dumping orders on 
requested by the American 
Manganese Producers Association, which 
claimed Russian manganese was ruining 
|the domestic business. The request was 
| domestic supplies were inadequate for 
| their needs. 


Delegates Are Named 


To Congress Abroad 


| Meeting of Local Authorities to 
Be Held in London 


Delegates from the United States to the 
| Fifth International Congress of Local Au- 
| thorities on May 23 at London, in which 
this Government has accepted the British 

Government's invitation to participate, 


| were announced April 29 by the Depart- 
{ment of State. The announcement fol- 


lows in full text: 


vitation recently extended by the British 
Government to participate in the Fifth 
International Congress of Local Authori- 
| ties which is to convene in London on 
| May 23 next. 
been appointed as delegates on the part 
|of the United States to attend the con- 
gress: 

Sedley H. Phinney, chairman, executive 
palities, Trenton, N. J. 

Paul V. Betters, executive secretary, Ameri- 
|can Municipal Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Louis Brownlow, director, 
tration Clearing House, Chicago, Il. 

Arthur E. Buck, National Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Luther Gulick, director, National In- 
stitute of Public Administration, New York, 
N. Y. 

Dr. J. Catron Jones, executive officer, Ken- 
tucky Municipal League, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

J. Herman Knisely, director, Department of 
Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Samuel C. May, director, Bureau of 
| Public Administration, University of Califor- 
| nia, Berkeley, Calif. 
| Guy Moffett, secretary, The Spelman Fund, 
New York, N. Y. 

Harold D. Smith, executive officer, Michi- 
gan Municipal League, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

John G. Stutz, executive officer, League of 
Kansas Municipalities, Lawrence, Kans. 
Morton Wallerstein, executive officer, 





| 


| st 


several other countries were issued more | 


opposed by steel interests, who claimed | 


This Government has accepted the in-| 


The following persons have | 


“prunes” are the dried fruit | Officer, New Jersey State League of Munici- | 


Public Adminis- | 


Vir- 
nia League of Municipalities, Richmond, Va. | 


|than golf, or yachting, or alcoholic stim- 
ulation. 

“When that time comes some of them 
{may find parasitology as fascinating as 
the professional parasitologist finds it. 
Meanwhile the _ professional parasitol- 
ogist will not try too hard to 
encourage the amateur, because’ the 
amateur may be as much of a lia- 
bility as an asset. If he is a_ trained, 
competent, hard worker he is an asset. 
If he is a dabbler he is a liability. For- 
tunately, few persons will be inclined to 
dabble in parasitology. The dabblers will 
catch pretty butterflies or collect pretty 
flowers. Only the more serious minded 
are likely to go into parasitology, a field 
which is fascinating but sufficiently 
messy to discourage dabbling.” 


| 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 29, 1932 


9:45 a. m—James R. Goodrich, of 

Winchester, Ind., former Governor of 
| Indiana, to pay respects. 

10:15 a. m—Guy Emerson, vice presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company, of 
New York City, to discuss the banking 
situation. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—Cabinet meet- 
ing. 

12 noon.—Gov. Louis L. Emmerson of 
Illinois, to pay respects. 

12:15 p. m—A committee from the 
American Road Builders’ Association, to 
urge support for the pending bill to ap- 
propriate $136,000,000 for emergency 
highway construction. 

12:39 p. m.—Sir Ronald Lindsay, Brit- 
ish Ambassador, to present John Wal- 
ter of the London Times staff. 

12:45 p. m.—Gov. James Rolph Jr., 
of California, to present an invitation 
from the Shrine Convention of North 
America to attend the Imperial Council 
Session at San Francisco, July 26-27-28. 








1 p. m—Gov. Fred B. Balzar of 
| Nevada, to discuss conditions in his 
| State. 


1:15 p. m—Gov. George F. Shafer of 
North Dakota, to discuss conditions in 
his State. 


2:30 p. m.—Governor Dan W. Turner 
of Iowa called to discuss general con- 
ditions in his State. 

3 p. m—The Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, called to discuss 
postal matters. 

3:15 p. m—Governor Henry S. Caul- 
field of Missouri called to pay his re- 
spects. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Bonus Termed Contrary 
To Veterans’ Interest 


{Continued from Page 2.) 
half of the daily turnover as a reserve 
against the deposits of the banks, and (3) 
the proposal guaranteeing bank depesits. 

He suggested that if the Patman bill 
were approved there would be demands 
for unemployment insurance, direct aid to 
farmers and other such proposals, and 
that once started the issuing of currency 
as a method of meeting such proposals 
would be difficult to stop. 

“It is a bad precedent to give money 
not due,” he told the Committee. 

Professor Fisher expressed the belief 
that under normal conditions an issue of 
$2,400,000,000 could be absorbed, but that 
when everyone is shaky and at present it 
would be an unwise step. 

He also said that limited amounts of 
fiat money issued as legal tender would 
/not hurt anything, but repeated that it is 
| difficult to limit or control any such 
issuance. 


1 
| 


Rugged Areas in Wyoming 
Kept in Primitive State 


[Continued from Page. 1.] 

|}canyons are extremely deep and precipi- 
tous. The area is so high, rough, and 
rugged that it has an appeal only for the 
more hardy outdoor recreationist. The 
area was visited by the Colorado Mountain 
Club on their annual Summer trip in 1930. 

The Stratified Primitive Area has been 
| built up of eruptive rock from the Mt. 
Washburn volcanic area, in the Yellow- 
stone Park, and Lava Mountain, at the 
head of Wind River. This eruptive ma- 
terial has been laid down in horizontal 
strata which are unstable and break 
down irregularly, often resulting in step- 
|like precipitous cliffs and buttes, sep- 
|arated by many narrow valleys. 

The abundance and tameness of wild 
life lends charm to _ the surroundings. 
|This is the chief Summer range of the 
| Wind River elk herd of about 1,500 head. 
| Deer are also plentiful. Mountain sheep 
jand moose are often seen. The unit is 
also rich in the petrified remains of for- 
jests of earlier geologic times. Sections 
of perified trees may be found in streams 
and standing petrified tree trunks may be 
seen elsewhere. 

The designation of these lands as prim- 
|itive areas means that they will be re- 
|tained virtually in their natural state, 
and no motor roads, Summer homes, 
resorts or other forms of settlement will 
be permitted within their boundaries. 
| These areas are both admirably adapted 
by nature for the purpose for which they 
have been selected and will afford oppor- 
|tunities for present and future genera- 
}tions to visit and enjoy a wonderfully 
scenic region unchanged by modern civil- 
ization, 





| 





The “’Forty-niners” 


Started It 


W Hat began with a rush in 
the California goldfields has continued with the 
calm and certain procedure of science ever since. 


The wealth beneath 


soil, the soil above the 


wealth ... ore, metal and the processes by which 
they are transmuted into the things we use every 
day, all touch the government . .. many men and 
many minds are called upon to smooth the way, 
to solve the problems described in 


TheTopical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts telling 
what is being done in this field, in the 


new series on 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


AND MI 


NERALS 


Now Appearing 





Educational Department 


The Anited States Baily 








Tears 4 








Use of Sales Tax 


Is Considered in 
National Survey 





Coordination Between State 
And Federal Governments 
Suggested in Report by 
Industrial Board 





A survey of sales taxes has just been 


eompleted by the National Industrial Con- | 


ference Board, according to an announce- 
ment received from the Board by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Many States are 
now in the field, and the question has 
arisen whether, if both Federal and State 
governments use this source of revenue, 
any plan of coordination can be worked 
out. 
text: 

A. survey of sales taxes recently com- 


pleted by the National Industrial Confer- | 
ence Board, the results of which are em-| 
bodied in a report soon to be published, is | 


of timely public interest in connection 
with the strenuous efforts of the Congress 
to balance the national budget. 
findings are factual and do not commit 
the Conference Board to any one of the 
various types of sales tax. 


Selective Tax Not New 


A selective sales tax is not new in the 
history of this conutry, says the report. 
In fact it dates back to colonial days, 
and except for a short period in Civil 
War days, when net income taxes were 
levied, the chief sources of Federal rev- 
enue have ben custom duties and excise 
taxes, including those on the sale of se- 
lected commodities and services. During 
the war periods especially, the Govern- 
ment has always leaned heavily on se- 
lective sales taxes. 

Beginning with 1916 the Federal Gov- 
ernment began to increase the rates on 
existing excise taxes and to add new ones 
at a rapid rate until 1921, when some of 
the more objectionable ones were dropped. 
Since that time numerous commodities 
have been dropped until at the present 
time nothing remains subject to a Federal 
sales tax except tobacco and a few rela- 
tively unimportant services. 

Since 1921, when the Federal Govern- 
ment released many commodities and 
services from sales taxation, the States, 
encouraged by Federal success with this 
form of taxation, have begun to enter 
the field and to adopt selective sales taxes. 
This fact raises the question whether, if 
both the Federal Government and the 
States use this source of revenue, any 

an of coordiation can be worked out 

ween them. 


Advantages in Same Source 


Experience has proved that there are 
certain administrative advantages in the 
use of the same tax source by both the 
Federal Government and the States. In 
many respects Federal and State laws can 
be made uniform, which would give the 
States the advantage of the interpretation 
placed upon them by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the wider experience of the 
latter in the field of administration. It 
would also facilitate the taxpayers’ task 
of preparing his income statement. 

In the absence of coordination, embar- 
rassing situations arise when either the 
Federal Government or one of the States 
enters a revenue field already being util- 
ized by the other. In Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, there is at present a special 10 
per cent admission tax and also a general 
sales tax of 1 per cent applicable to ad- 
missions. Obviously, an additional Fed- 
eral admission tax would prove embarrass- 
ing to the Mississippi Legislature. In 
those States in which a tobacco tax with 
substantial rates has been adopted, it be- 
comes a question whether the revenue 
possibilities of this particular product 
will not be overworked. . 

Selective sales taxes in the United 
States have not usually been levied on 
necessities, such as food and clothing, but 
on luxuries and nonessentials the purchase 
of which indicates taxpaying ability. It 
is in the choice of commodities or serv- 
ices to be taxed as luxuries or nonessen- 
tials that the framers of the new Federal 
= law will meet with their greatest prob- 


Difficulties Considered 


As an evidence of the difficulty of this 
problem the conference board calls atten- 
tion to the testimony of a witness before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
This witness argued that the talking pic- 
ture theater is an institution of learning 
because farmers and other men who can 
not afford the time or money for travel 
may develop their minds and broaden 
their outlook on life by seeing pictures of 
travel, sports, scientific processes, and cur- 
rent events. Similar arguments were made 
in behalf of the radio. 

In the selection of commodities for tax- 
ation, concludes the Conference Board, the 
present ideal seems to be a commodity 
nonessential in character, widely used, and 
inelastic. in demand, on which taxes will 
be easy to collect. Tobacco comes the 
nearest to having all these qualities and 
for that reason has been taxed by the 
Federal Government and 13 States. 

If, however, selective sales taxes are ever 
to become important sources of revenue, 
commodities will have to be included that 
do not possess all these characteristics. 
In time of emergency the tendency will 
probably be to sacrifice the nonessential 
or luxury feature for commodities that 
will bring large amounts of revenue into 
the. treasury. 








Collections of Oil Taxes 
Increase in Oklahoma 


, Oklahoma City, Okla., April 29. 
Dedinquent tax collections of $68,658, 
made during March by the Oklahoma 
Commission, increased the gross produc- 
tion oil and gas taxes for the month to 
$449,080, a jump of $130.872 from the $308.- 
207 for February, the Commission has re- 
ported. 
This March total brought total collec- 
tions of gross production taxes for the first 
quarter of 1932 to $1,278,108, compared 


= $1,353,075 for fhe first quarter of 





Calendar, Court of Claims 
May 2, 1932 


Call of the law calendar for May. 

Call of the trial calendar for May. 
Calendar for the day: Rule to show cause, 
L-68, Edith R. Porter; L-383, Ernest M. Bull, 
etc.; D-844, D-845, D-846, D-847, Winchester 
Manufacturing Co. Law calendar: M-211, Syl- 
vester Z. Poli et al., etc.; L-261, Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations; K-335, The Chickasaw Na- 
tion; C-1006, L. Bradant et al., etc.; C-1007, 
A. DeBrouchere; C-1008, Magasins Eng. 
Schmidt & Co.; C-1009, Hermann DuPasquier 
et al.; C1010, C. Jussiant et al.; C-1020, 
Jeanne Legrange et al.; C-1021, L. Brandt et 
al.; C-1022, Am Vermeulen; C-1023, Henri 
Dewert; C-1024, Edouard Devriendt et al.; C- 
1025, Gaston R. Schul; C-1026, Carl Rensing; 
ee J. A. L. Van Nuland et al.; C-1325, 
. Jussiant et al.; D-19, M. & J. Caron Freres; 
K-17, The Cherokee Nation; L-89, The Semi- 
mole Nation; M-351, Revenue Oil Company; 
M-352, Henry L. Roberts et al.; M-353, W. 
; M-354, Henry L. Roberts; M-355, 
Robert E. Litton; M-356, Henry R, King; M- 
357, Horace H. Overton; M-358, John N. Shep- 
d; M-3590, Jim Hyde; M-360,' Albert L. 
rs; Cong. 12552, The Atlantic Works; H- 
376, The Ship Construction & Trading Co.; 
825, James Walter Vansant et al.; M-331, 
Belle Atwell; K-482, Charles A. Blume; L- 
, Price-Pancoast Coal Co.; 41865, “Marshal 

L . 


The announcement follows in full} 


These | 


Boston, Mass. 

JusTIcEs’ OPINION. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 
Opinion of the Justices’ of the Supreme 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| Opinion of the Court 
April 21, 1932 


On March 29, 1932, the Senate adopted the 
following order: 
| “Whereas, there is pending before the 
| Senate a bill entitled, ‘An act to regulate 
the correction of answers to bar examina- 
| tion questions,’ printed as Senate document 
| No. 322, a copy of which is hereto annexed; 
and 

“Whereas, grave doubt exists as to whether 
the enactment of such a bill properly lies 
within the legislative province as defined and 
limited by the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth; accordingly be it 

“Ordered, that the Senate require the 
opinions of the Honorable the Justices of 
the Supreme Judicial Court on the follow- 
ing important questions of law: 
| “1. Would the General Court be usurping 
| the functions of the judiciary in enacting 
such a bill? 7 
| “2. Would such bill, if enacted into law, 
| be violative of Article XXX of the Declara- 
tion of Rights? 

3. To what extent is the admission of 
| candidates to the office of attorney-at-law 
| subject to regulation and control by the 
General Court?” 


lows: 


+++ 

“Section 36 of chapter 221 of the General 
Laws is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following—Nothing in this 
act shall be construed as permitting the 
marking of examination papers by any per- 
son not a member of this Board.” 

The order was transmitted to the Justices 
on March 31, 1932, and on April 20, 1932, 
they returned the following answers: 

“To the Honorable the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts: 

“The Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court respectfully submit these answers to 
the questions contained in an order adopted 
March 31, 1932, and transmitted to them on 
the same day, a copy whereof is hereto an- 
nexed. 

“The questions pertain to a pending bill 
entitled “An act to regulate the Correction of 
Answers to Bar Examination Questions.” The 
substance of the bill is an amendment to 
G. L. c, 221, Sec. 36, respecting the board 
of bar examiners, to the effect that the mark- 
ing of examination papers of applicants for 
admission to the bar by any person not a 
member of the board is prohibited. The 
questions are directed to the point whether 
such bill if enacted would be an unconstitu- 
tional interference with the functions of the 
judicial department of government. It has not 
been determined in any decision of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court where the ultimate 
ower rests as to admission to the bar under 
he Constitution. The opinion in Robinson's 
Case, 131 Mass. 376, refers both to statutes 
and to action by the judiciary, there being 
no conflict between the two. There is noth- 
ing bearing on the point in Ames v. Gilman, 
10 Met. 239, Bishop v. Hall, 9 Gray, 430, or 
Bergeron, petitioner, 220 Mass. 472. 


+ 

“By art. 30 of the Declaration of Rights of 
the Constitution, the government of the Com- 
monwealth is divided into three departments 
and it is provided that ‘the legislative de- 
partment shall never exercise the executive 
and judicial powers, or either of them; 
executive shall never exercise the legislative 
and judicial powers, or either of them; the 
judicial shall never exercise the legislative 
and executive powers, or either of them; to 
the end it may be a government of laws and 
not of men.’ By art. 29 the independence of 
the Judicial Department is declared to be es- 
sential to ‘an impartial interpretation of the 
laws, and administration of justice.’ There 
is no provision in the Constitution referring 
in terms to the admission of attorneys to 
practice in the courts, The Constitution thus 
eepetere? with singular precision and unmis- 
takable clarity the sovereign power of the 
State into three departments. It creates 
each supreme in its respective field. It allots 
the legislative power to the General Court. 
With equal impressiveness of words it as- 
signs judicial power to the courts. 

“It is indispensable to the administration 
of justice and the interpretation of the laws 
that there be members of the bar of sufficient 
ability, adequate learning and sound moral 
character. his arises from the need of en- 
lightened assistance to the honest, and re- 
straining authority over the knavish, litigant. 
It is highly important, also, that the public 
be protected from incompetent and vicious 
practitioners, whose opportunity for doing 
mischief is wide. 








ie! aie: ae 

“It was said by Cardozo, C. J., in People 
ex rel. Karlin v, Culkin, 248 N. Y. 465, 470-471: 
‘Membership in the bar is a privilege burdened 
with conditions.’ One is admitted to the bar 
‘for something more than private gain.’ He 
becomes ‘an officer of the court, and, like the 
courteitself, an instrument or agency to ad- 
vance the ends of justice. His cooperation 
with the court’ is due ‘whenever justice 
wos be imperilled if cooperation was with- 

“Without such attorneys at law the judicial 
department of government would be ham- 
pered in the performance of its duties. That 
has been the history of attorneys under the 
common law, both in this county and in 
England, Admission to practice as an attor- 
ney at law is almost without exception con- 
ceded to be a judicial function, Petition to 
that end is filed in court, as are other pro- 
ceedings invoking judicial action. Admission 
to the bar is accomplished and made open 
and notorious by a decision of the court en- 
tered upon its records. 

“The establishment by the Constitution of 
the judicial department conferred authority 
necessary to the exercise of its powers as a 
coordinate department of government. It is 
an inherent power of such a department of 
government ultimately to determine the qual- 
ifications of those to be admitted to practice 
in its courts, for assisting in its work, and 
to protect itself in this respect from the 
unfit, those lacking in sufficient learning, and 
those not possessing qed, warn! character. 


“Chief Justice Taney stated succinctly and 
with finality in Ex Parte Secombe, 19 How. 
9, 13: ‘It has been well settled, by the rules 
and practice of common-law courts, that it 
rests exclusively with the court to determine 
who is qualified to become one of its officers, 
as an attorney and counsellor, and for what 
cause he ought to be removed.’ 

“There is nothing in the Constitution, either 
in terms or by implication, to indicate an 
intent that the power of the judiciary over 
the admission of persons to become attor- 
neys is subject to legislative control. The 
grant of legislative competency to the Gen- 
eral Court is in broad language (c. 1 of the 
Constitution, and especially c. 1, sec. 1, art. 
4). But it is subject to, the impressive lim- 
itations of art. 30 of the Delacration of Rights 
already quoted. It does not embrace the 
power to override the judicial department of 
government as to the qualifications of those 
to be admitted to practice law. 

“The inherent jurisdiction of the judicial 
department of government over attorneys at 
law is illustrated in several of our decisions to 
the effect that power to remove an attorney 
for misconduct, malpractice, or deficiency in 





returns. The ruling follows in full text: 


holders’ protective committee may be fur- 


nished with copies of withholding returns, 
Form 1012, for the purpose of securing the 


requested whether a shareholder of a cor- 
poration may, under authority granted to in- 
spect the corporation income tax return, 
orm 1120, also inspect or obtain copies of 
| the withholding returns filed by the same 
| corporation. 

| Section 3167 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, makes it unlawful to disclose in- 
formation concerning the source or amount 
of income, profits, losses, or expenditures, 
shown in any income return, except as ex- 
pressly provided by law. Withholding returns 
(Form 1012) show the names and addresses 
of the bondholders, the amount of interest 
paid to the bondholders, and amount of tax 


withheld. These withholding returns show a 
source of income of the _ taxpayers listed 
thereon. 

There is no provision of law which au- 





| thorizes the disclosure to a bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee of the information shown 
on withholding returns. Likewise, there is 


Judicial Court to the Senate of the) 


the | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| judicial department. 
Section 1 of the proposed act read as fol-| 


| tail. 


| hitherto enacted have been followed 





Statute on Marking of Examination Papers 


Would Invade Judicial Authority 





character, although recognized by statute (G. 
L. c, 221, sec. 40, as amended by St. 1924, c. 
134), is nevertheless inherent and exists with- 
out a statute. Randall, petitioner, 11 Allen, 
472. Matter of Carver, 224 Mass, 169, 172, and 
cases cited. Matter of Ulmer, 268 Mass, 373, 
397, and cases cited. No sound distinction 
can be drawn with respect to attorneys at 
law between the power to admit and the 
power to remove under the terms of the 
Constitution. 
+ + + 


“Numerous statutes have been passed mak- 
ing provision in aid of the judicial depart- 
ment in reaching a proper selection of those 
qualified for admission as attorneys to prac- 
tice in the courts. 

“It is not necessary to review them in de- 
Like many other statutes, they have 
been enacted to enable the courts to perform 
their duties. They have been enacted, also, 
in the exercise of the police power to pro- 


\tect the public from those lacking in ability, 


falling short in learning, or deficient in moral 


| qualities, and thus incapable of maintaining 


the high standard of conduct justly to be ex- 
pected of members of the bar. No statute 
can control the judicial department in the 
performance of its duty to decide who shall 
enjoy the privilege of practicing law. Statutes 
as the 
basis of its action. No contentions have arisen 
in ‘the courts concerning their validity. 
Statutes respecting admissions to the bar, 
which afford appropriate instrumentalities 
for the ascertainment of qualifications 
of applicants, are no encroachment on the 
They are convenient, if 
not essential, to enable the judicial depart- 
ment properly to perform this duty. 

“The establishment, in 1897, of a State board 
of bar examiners, in place of the county 
boards previously existing, is an example. 


| Statutes of that nature are valid provided 


| 








names and addresses of persons owning bonds | 
issued by the corporation. An opinion is also 


Permission to Inspect Withholding Daleks 
Denied Bondholders’ Protective Committee 


An opinion is requested whether a bona-T, 





they do not infringe on the right of the 
judicial department to determine who shall 
exercise the privilege of practicing 
courts and under what circumstances and 
with what qualifications persons shall be ad- 
mitted to that end. 


+++ 

“When and so far as statutes specify quali- 
fications and accomplishments, they will be 
regarded as fixing the minimum and not as 
setting bounds beyond which the judicial de- 
partment cannot go. Such specifications will 
be regarded as limitations, not upon the 
judicial department but upon _ individuals 
seeking admission to the bar. There is no 
power in the General Court to compel the 
judicial department to admit as attorneys 
those deemed by it to be unfit to exercise the 
prerogatives and to perform the duties of an 
attorney at law. 


“These conclusions in our opinion flow ir- 
resistibly from the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 


“These conclusions are in accord with prin- 
ciples declared in substance by the great ma- 
jority of courts in this country, many de- 
cisions of which are collected in a footnote.* 


“The pending bill is in amendment of a 
pert of the statutes mainly designed to aid 
the judicial department in the performance 
of its duty as to the admission of attorneys 
at law to practice in the courts. The pending 
bill, in form prohibitory, is also mandatory. 
It in substance requires that, if written ex- 
aminations are held for ascertaining the fit- 
ness of applicants for admission to the bar, 
the marking of such examination papers must 
be done by members of the board of bar 
examiners. It is an explicit direction as to 
a means of finding out the qualifications of 
petitioners for admission to the bar. It does 
not state qualifications or prescribe conduct 
without which one may not become such pe- 
titioner; it does not even apply to such peti- 
tioners. It is not a mere limitation upon 
the powers of an instrumentality created by 
the Legislature to assist the court. It deals 
solely with the exercise of the judicial func- 
tion, namely, discovery of the fact whether 
each applicant is sufficiently learned in the 
law to admitted to practice as an attor- 
ney at law. 

+~++ 


“The provisions of the pending bill fall 
within the same class as would proposed 
statutes fixing the passing marks for admis- 
sion to the bar, the branches of law on which 
applicants should be examined, the number 
of questions to be asked, the length of time 
to be devoted to examinations, the tests of 
moral .character to be adopted and the means 
for meeting those tests, and other like mat- 
ters. If subjects similar to these were held 
to be within legislative cognizance, it would 
be vain to say that final power over admin- 
sion to the bar was within the control of the 
judicial department of government. 


*In re Bailey, 30 Ariz. 407, 412-413. 


In re 
Day, 181 Til. 73, 82, 94. People v. Peoples 
Stock Yards Ber’, 344 Ill. 462, 470. Olmsted's 


Case, 292 Renn. St. 96, 103-104. 
134 Ind. 665, 671. Hanson v. Grattan, 84 Kans. 
843, 845. In re Branch, 41 Vroom, 537, 574-575. 
In re Application of K. 88 N. J. L. 157. In 
re Bruen, 102 Wash. 472, 476. In re Applica- 
tion for License to Practice Law, 67 W. Va. 
213, 218. Danforth v. Egan, 23 8. D. 43, 47. 
In re Platz, 42 Utah, 439, 443-444. State v. 
Cannon, 240 N. W. R. (Wis.) 441. Ex parte 
Garland, 4 Wall. 333, 378-379. Brydonjack v. 
State Bar, 208 Cal. 439, 443-444. Contra, In re 
Applications for License to Practice Lawy 143 
N. C. 1; Matter of Cooper, 22 N. Y. 67; but 
compare People ex rel. Karlin v. Culkin, 248 
N. Y. 465, 477. 
-~++ 


“Whether the examination of applicants for 
admission to the bar shall be wholly written, 
or wholly oral, or perey written and partly 
oral, is a mater for final determination by the 
judicial department. So, also, is the relative 
weight to be attributed to the results of writ- 
ten and oral examinations. If the judicial 
department decides that the marking of the 
written examinations may be performed by 
competent persons not members of the board 
but acting under the direction of such mem- 
bers, that pertains directly to the ascertain- 
ment of the qualifications of applicants. It 
is a definite attribute of the judicial depart- 
ment and not an immaterial incident. 


“The pending bill jis different in its funda- 
mental conception from many statutes in- 
dubitably valid, wherein practice and pro- 
cedure both civil and criminal, rules of evi- 
dence, and substantive provisions of law have 
been altered. 
within the classification of wholesome and 
reasonable laws within the grant of power 
to the General Court to enact under the Con- 
stitution, and do not impinge upon the 
owers allotted to the judicial department. 

hey are distinguishable in essential features 
from the penaine. bill, which directly affects 
the capacity of the judicial department to 
function, 

“We therefore answer questions 1 and 2 of 
the order in the affirmative. It seems un- 
Roccesary to make further answer to ques- 

on 3. 

‘We think that the Honorable Senate ought 
to be informed that before the adoption of 
the present plan of employing assistants to 
aid the bar examiners in marking examination 
papers, it was approved by the justices of the 
Supreme Judicial Court. The pending bill 
his been considered under the heavy sense of 
constitutional duty to advise the Honorable 
Senate. 

(Signed) “Artur P. Rucc, Jonn C. Crossy, 
Epwarp P. Pierce, WILLIAM CUSHING Warr, 
Georce A, SANDERSON, Frep T. FIELD, CHARLES 
H. DonanveE.” 


In re Leach, 





(THERE is no provision of law which authorizes the disclosure to a bondholders’ 

protective committee of information shown on withholding returns, the General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, has held (G. C. M. 10401). 
ruling said, there is no authority in the law which authori 
1 per cent or more of the outstanding stock of a co 


Likewise, the 
zes a stockholder owning 
rporation to inspect withholding 


ee 
no provision of law which authorizes a stock- 
holder owning 1 per cent or more of the 
outstanding stock of the corporation to in- 
mpees withholding returns. hile it is true 
that the law authorizes inspection of the 
corporation’s income tax return, Form 1120, 
by a stockholder owning 1 per cent or more 
of the outstanding capital stock, this re- 
turn is a return of income of the corpora- 
tion. Withholding returns serve a different 
purpose. They report tax withheld from in- 
come of the bondholders of the corporation. 

This office has held that ownership certifi- 
cates made by persons owning securities, 
showing income of the makers, which pur- 
suant to law and regulations are filed with 
the Department, are income returns, and as 
they are required to be filed as the result of 
income tax laws for the purpose of being a 
complement to income tax returns of the 
makers, they should be treated the same as 
income tax returns are treated under the 
regulations governing the furnishing of copies 
of such tax returns. (L. O. 879. C. B. 1, 
262, and S. M. 1301, C. B. 2, 259.) Withholding 
returns, Form 1012, disclose the same in- 
formation in tabulated form as is shown on 
ownership certificates, and being required un- 


in the} 271 


Statutes of that nature fall! 


‘Power to Legislate’ Is Defined Right to Claim 
Relating to Practice of Law 


Infringement of 
Patents Defined 


Counterclaim Dismissed on 
Ground Defendant Did 
Not Have Present Interest 
Declared to Be Infringed 








Wilmington, Del, 


RHOpES-HOCHRIEM MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY 
v, 

INTERNATIONAL TicKeT SCALE CORPORATION. 
District Court, D. Delaware, 
Equity No, 853, 

On motion to dismiss amended counter- 


claim. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 6, 1932 


Nietps, District Judge—In this patent suit 
defendant filed an amended counterclaim al- 
leging infringement by the plaintiff of United 
States Letters Patent No, 1610893, issued Dec. 
14, 1926, to Vincent F. Slezak. Paragraph 20) 
of the amended counterclaim reads: 


“20. Thereafter said United States Letters 
Patent No. 1610893, and the inventions and 
improvements therein described and claimed, 
and all rights of action for infringement 
thereof, were transferred and assigned by 
mesne assignments to this defendant.” 


Thereupon the plaintiff filed its motion for 
a bill of particulars asking the defendant to 
produce copies of the ‘‘assi nments” by which 
defendant claimed the title to the patent. 
Copies of these documents were duly fur-| 
nished. Plaintiff moved to dismiss the 
amended counterclaim. As the bill of partic- 
ulars was an amplification of paragraph 20 
they must be construed together. Universal 
Oil Products Co. v. Skelly Oil Co. 12 Fed. (2d) 


Two of plaintiff’s three grounds for dismiss- 
ing the counterclaim may be briefly answered. 
First, under Equity Rule 30 the counterclaim 
| need not arise out of the transaction which is 
‘the subject matter of the suit. Amer. Mills 
Co. v. Amer. Surety Co., 260 U. S. 360. Wire 
Wheel Corporation v. Budd Wheel Co., 268 
Fed. 308 (C. C, A. 4). 
+ + + 


Second, to maintain the counterclaim de- 
fendant need not allege and prove that plain- 
tiff is an inhabitant of this district or has a 
place of business and has committed an act 
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~« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


CRIMINAL LAW—Trial—Remarks of presiding judge—Comments on evidence— 
In a prosecution in a Federal district court under the Federal White Slave Traffic 
“Act, the action of the presiding judge in stating during his charge to the jury that 
in his opinion the defendant was a liar, that if the jurors believed as he did they 
should find the defendant guilty, that the defendant’s counsel was the most skillful 
football player of his day and “is just as skillful now, and even more s0, in the 
practice of the law, in his straight rushes, and his twistings and his turning,” 
that the defendant’s counsel in his final argument to the jury was “acting” and 
that the jurors should “not be misled by it,” that defendant’s counsel, by reason of 
defendant’s testimony that he was in love with the girl which he had caused to be 
transported, had brought “the sacred word of ‘love’ into this case and has 
besmirched it with * * * mud and filth,” that the jurors should not believe such 
story, that the defendant while on the stand told a string of lies from the minute 
he started until the time he ended, and that the defendant as “the most degrading 
part of the whole thing” married the woman merely to prevent her being able to 
testify against him, “a depth of meanness and cowardice which I have no words 
properly to explain my disgust for,” constituted an abuse of the privilege of Federal 
judges to comment on the evidence and was ground for reversal in that such re- 
marks deprived the defendant of his constitutional right to a fair and impartial 
trial, notwithstanding the fact that he also told the jurors that they were not bound 


by his opinion. 





Malaga v. United States; C. C. A. 1, No. 2637, April 7, 1932. 





MORTGAGES—Mortgagor’s conveyance of property to third party—Third party’s 
liability on mortgage debt to mortgagee—Federal rule— 

A real estate mortgagee could not recover in a Federal court the balance due on 
the mortgage notes from the mortgagor’s grantee to whom the land had been 
conveyed by deed reciting the existence of the mortgage and the grantee’s assump- 


tion thereof, regardless of whether the Ohio law, which makes the mortgagor’s 


grantee who assumes the mortgage debt directly Mable to the mortgagee, or the 


Pennsylvania law, which denies the mortgagee the right to recover against the 


over embankment— 


guilty of actionable negligence. 





of infringement here, Leman v. Krentler- 
Arnold Hinge Last Co., —~ U, 8. ——,. Buf- 
falo Specialty Co. v. Vancleef, 217 Fed. 91. 
United States E. Bolt Co. v. H. G. Kroncke | 
Hardware Co., 234 Fed. 868 (C. C. A. 7). Victor | 
Talk. Mach, Co. v. Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., 279 Fed. 758. | 

Plaintiff's third ground is that defendant is, 
not the owner of the legal title to the patent 
alleged in the counterclaim to be infringed, | 
but such legal title is in another not a party | 
to the suit. 


This ground for dismissal is 
sound, Defendant produced with its bill of| 
particulars several documents as constituting 
an assignment to it of the patent in the 
counterclaim. An assignment of a patent may 
be made only by an instrument in writing. 
R. 8S. Sec. 4898; 35 U. 8S. C. A. Sec. 47. 

To constitute an assignment the instrument 
must be substantially a transfer with the clear 
intent at the time to part with the legal in- 
terest in the patent. An instrument which 
does not purport to convey a present interest 
in a patent is not an assignment within the} 
statute. Minerals Separation, Ltd., v. Miami 
Copper Co., 275 Fed. 572. | 

While a sole and exclusive license to use, 
manufacture and vend a patented structure 
may be held the equivalent of an assignmen: 
of the patent where the document grantin 
the license is consistent with a present traris- 
fer of the patent; yet where the document, 
granting the license expressly negatives a 
present transfer of the patent the licens?) 
cannot be held the equivalent of an assign-| 
ment of the patent. | 

+++ 

The particular document relied on by de- 
fendant is a three-party agreement dated 
| June 16, 1928, between Archie M, Andrews, | 
called the purchaser, and The American Ticket 
Scale Company and Vincent F. Slezak, the) 
sellers. It is conceded defendant has acquired 
whatever title Andrews obtained under the 
above agreement. 

By this agreement the sellers promised to 
assign to the purchaser title to the patents | 
described, including the patent in the coun- | 
terclaim, upon receipt of the payments therein | 
provided under the options therein set forth, 
and thereupon, on demand to deliver a proper 
assignment of the patents to the purchaser. 

This document fails to meet the require- 
ments of an assignment of title to a patent 
within the rule above prescribed, It is no 
more than an agreement to sell, expressing 

conditions upon which title shall vest in the 
purchaser. 

Acquisition of title is contingent upon the 
exercise of certain options by the purchaser. 
Pending the exercise of such options title to| 
the patent remains in the sellers. This is 
borne out by the provision that when the pur- 
chaser shall exercise the options an assign- 
ment of the patent will be delivered to him, 

The owner of the legal title to the patent 
in the counterclaim not being a party to the 

sult the motion to dismiss must be granted. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 3, No. 20, Apr. 15, 
1932, Aeronautics Branch, U. 8. Dept. of 
Commerce. Apply at Branch. (29-26634) 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S.; Part II, Feb., '32, Bur. For, & Dom.! 
Commerce, Commerce Dept. Subscription, 
$1.25 yearly. (14-21465) 

Rept. to Pres. on Fresh Vegetables—Rept. No. 
39, 2d Ser., U. S. Tariff Comm. Price, 15 
cents. 32-26484 | 

Analyses and Composition of Calif. Lemon and 
Orange Oils—Tech. Bull. No. 241, U. 8, Dept. 
of Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 32-352 

Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol. 44, No. 4, 
Feb. 15, 1932. Subscription price, $4 a year, 

(Agr. 13-1837) 

Rept. of Chief of Weather Bur., for f. yr. 
ended Je, 30, 1931. U. 8S. Dept. of Agric. 

Price, $1.25. (Agr. 9-1419) 

Commercial Standards Monthly—Vol. 8, No, 
10, Apr., 1932, Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Subscription price, $1 a year. 

(20-26685) 

Soybean Utilization—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1617, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 

(Agr. 30-55] 

Bur. of Standards Journal of Research—Vol. 
8, No, 4, Apr., 1932. Bur. of Standards, U. 
8. Dept. of Commerce, Subscription price, | 
$3 a year. 32-26493-26499 

Market Diseases of Fruits and Vegetables 
Potatoes—Misc. Pub. No, 98, U. 8, Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 30 cents. Agr. 32-353 

German Chemical Developments in 1931—T. 
I. B. No, 795, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S, Dept. of Commerce, Price, 
10 cents. 27-26119 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Mass.—Mass. Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines in 
Civil War, compiled and pub. by Adjutant 
General, Vol. IV. Boston, 1932. 

N. Y¥.—Special Rept. of Tax Comm., No. 4, 
Luxury Taxation and its place in a system 
of public revenues. Albany, 1931. 

Ill,—Laws of Ill. relating to Comm, Form of 
Municipal Govt., in force July 1, 1931, com- 
piled by Secy. of State. Springfield, 1931. 

R, I.—28th Ann. Rept. of State House Comm. 
ending Nov. 30, 1931. Providence, 1932. 

Va.—28th Ann Rept. of Corporation Comm., 
yr. ending Dec. 31, 1930, Gen. Rept. Rich- 
mond, 1931. 

Va.—Appendix 1 to 28th ann. rept. of State 
Corporation Comm., yr. ending Dec. 31, 1930, 
Taxable Values of Public Service Corpora- 
tions in Counties, Cities, and Towns as as- 
sessed by State Corporation Comm. for yr. 
1930. Richmond, 1931. 

Wis.—Wisconsin Session Laws, passed by spe- 
cial session of Legislature, Nov. 24, 1931, te 
Feb, 5, 1932. Madison, 1932. 

Okla,—Session Laws of 1931, enacted by Reg- 
ular Session of the 13th Legislature Jan. 6, 
1931, to April 11, 1931. Oklahoma City, 1931. 














der authority of law are income returns and 
subject to the same limitations with re- 
spect to inspection as other income returns. 
The regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary and agoreues by the President under 
authority of section 257(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 make no provision for inspection 
of withholding returns by bondholders or by 
a committee of bondholders, nor is provision 
made for a shareholder owning 1 per cent or 
more of the outstanding stock of a corpora- 
tion to inspect withholding returns. Such 
inspection is, therefore, prohibited by law, 





Decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals promulgated. April 29 


mortgagor’s grantee who has merely assumed the mortgage debt by purchasing the 
property subject thereto, was applicable, since, under the Federal rule, privity of 
contract between the mortgagee and the purchaser from the mortgagor is neces- 
sary to make the purchaser lial to the mortgagee and the purchaser is not liable 
to the mortgagee prior to a determination that a deficiency exists. 

Tamiami Investment Co., etc., v. Berk; C. C. A. 3, No. 4531, April 13, 1932. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Liability for torts—Embankment at end of street— 
Failure of city to erect barrier—Liability for death of driver of automobile driven 


A Kentucky city was not liable to an automobile driver who was drowned when 
the automobile was forced over an embankment into a river at the end of a street 
when the driver made a quick turn of the car to avoid a collision with another 
automobile, on the theory that the city was negligent in not having erected a 
barrier to prevent automobiles from going over the embankment; the city’s duty 
to the public was merely to notify it of the dangerous condition, and where the 
danger was obvious and the accident occurred during the daytime the city was not 


Watkins’ Admin, v. City of Catlettsburg, Ky.; Ky. Ct. Appls., April 1, 1932. 


ae 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


ATTORNEYS—Regulation—Admission to bar—Statute prohibiting marking of ex- 


amination papers by persons other than members of Board of Bar Examiners— 


Encroachment on judicial power— 


The General Court of Massachusetts, in the exercise of its legislative power, can 
not validly enact a law which would prohibit the marking of examination papers 
of applicants for admission to the bar by any person not a member of the Board 
of Bar Examiners and thereby prevent the execution of a plan of the Board, ap- 
proved by the justices’ of the Supreme Judicial Court, of employing assistants to 
aid the Bar Examiners in marking the examination papers, since such a law would 
constitute an unconstitutional interference with the functions of the judicial de- 
partment of the Government in that it wouid infringe on the right of the judicial 
department to determine who shall exercise the privilege of practicing in the courts 
and under what circumstances and with what qualifications persons shall be ad- 


mitted to the bar.—Justices’ opinion. 
April 30, 1932. 


(Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 402, 


Patents 


PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Counterclaim—Bill of particulars— 
Where defendant in infringement suit in counterclaim alleged title to patent in 
suit and, in reply to plaintiff’s motion, filed bill of particulars with copies of assign- 
ments, and plaintiff moved to dismiss counterclaim, both bill of particulars and 
counterclaim must be construed together on such motion, since the bill of particu- 
lars is an amplification of the counterclaim; so construed, defendant held not to 
have sufficient title to support counterclaim.—Rhodes-Hochriem Mfg. Co. v. Inter- 


national Ticket Scale Corp. 


(D. C., D, Del.) —7 U. S. Daily, 402, April 30, 1932. 





P TENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Counterclaim— 
nder Equity Rule 30 counterclaim need not arise out of transaction which is 
the subject matter of the suit.—Rhodes-Hochriem Mfg. Co. v. International Ticket 


Scale Corp. 


(D. C., D. Del.)—7 U. S. Daily, 402, April 30, 1932. 





PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Counterclaim—Jurisdiction of court— 

To maintain counterclaim alleging that it owns patent in suit, defendant need not 
allege and prove that plaintiff is an inhabitant of the district or has place of busi- 
ness and has committed act of infringement there—Rhodes-Hochriem Mfg. Co. v. 


International Ticket Scale Corp, 


(D. C., D, Del.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 402, April 30, 1932. 





PATENTS—Assignments— 


Assignment of patent may be made only by instrument in writing which con- 
stitutes a substantial transfer with clear intent at time to part with legal interest; 
instrument which does not purport te convey present interest is not an assignment; 
sole and exclusive license to use, manufacture and vend may constitute assignment 
where consistent with present transfer of patent; such license, where document 
expressly negatives present transfer, cannot be held to b an assignment.—Rhodes- 


Hochriem Mfg. Co. v. International Ticket Scale Corp. 


Daily, 402, April 30, 1932. 


(D. C., D. Del.)—7 U. 8. 





PATENTS—Title— 


An agreement to assign upon receipt of payment provided under options set forth 


therein and thereupon to deliver proper assignment of patent is not an assignment 
but merely an agreement to sell, acquisition of title being contingent upon exercise 
of options; pending exercise of options title remains in seller and purchaser cannot 
set up title in counterclaim in suit to which seller is not a party—Rhodes-Hochriem 


Mfg. Co. v. International Ticket Scale Corp. 


April 30, 1932. 


(D. C., D. Del.)—7 U. S. Daily, 402, 





PATENTS—Weight-printing machine, counterclaim dismissed— 
Patent 1610893, Slezak, Coin-controlled Weight-printing Machine, counterclaim 


dismissed.—Rhodes-Hochriem Mfg. Co. v. International Ticket Scale Corp. 


D. Del.)—7 U. S. Daily, 402, April 30, 1932. 





UNITED 





Senate 

HE Senate convened at noon, April 

29. The Vice President laid before the 
Sentate a message of the President in 
which the Chief Executive returned 
without his approval the bill (8. 826) 
which conferred upon the Court of 
Claims jurisdiction to hear the claims 
of certain bands of Indians in Ovegon. 
The bill and the veto message were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

Senator Shipstead, (Farmer-Labor) 
of Minnesota, called up his resolution 
(S. J. Res. 149) appropriating $1,450,- 
000 for use by _the Department of 
Agriculture in checking grasshoppers. in 
northwestern States. The resolution was 
agreed to. 

Senator Long, (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
called up his resolution (8. Res. 204) 
to instruct the Committee on Finance 
to revise the new revenue bill so that 
no individual may earn more than §1,- 
000,000, exclusive of taxes, annually, nor 
be allowed to receive more than $5,000,- 
000 in his lifetime by gift or bequest. 
Objection was made, and Senator Long 
moved that the resolution be taken up. 
The motion lost by a viva voce vote. 

Senator Bingham, (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, moved that the bill (S, 3377) 
granting freedom to the Philippine 
Islands, be taken up. The motion pre- 
vailed, 39 to 29. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, discussed radioactive waters for 
medicinal purposes. 

The Senate, upon the request of Sen- 
ator Morrison (Dem.), of North Car- 
olina, passed a concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 29) relating to the placing of 
a statue in Statuary Hall from North 
Carolina. 

The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, 
the Chair laid before the Senate the 
unfinished business, the four-department 
appropriation bill. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
spoke on the “differential which has 
prevailed against agriculture.” 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
spoke on his resolution limiting incomes. 
He submitted his resignation from com- 
mittees assigned to him in the Senate. 








will be found on page 5. 





(Discussion on page 3.) 


in the CONGRESS o the 


Proceedings of April 29, 1932 





(D. C., 


STATES 


President transmitting certain nomina- 
tions to the Senate. 

Response to the remarks of Senator 
Long was made by Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas, the minority leader, and by 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York. 

The Senate agreed to several commit- 
tee amendments to the bill (H. R. 9349), 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, read into the record a telegram 
which he said Secretary Lamont had 
sent to a resident of Tennessee sug- 
gesting the recipient to communicate 
his wishes concerning reduction in the 
four-department appropriation bill, and 
Senator McKellar said he believed it 
was a violation of the Budget Act. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia, replying, declared the Secretary of 
Commerce had used a form telegram 
and that he had acted properly. 

The Senate proceeded to considera- 
tion of executive business, ratifying a 
treaty of arbitration and conciliation 
with Switzerland, and confirming nomi- 
nations. 

In legislative session, the Senate 
passed the bill (H. R. 7119), to authorize 
modification of the boundary between 
the Canal Zone and the Republic of 
Panama to enable the United States to 
erect a.legation building thereon. 

The Senate then recessed at 4:58 p. m. 
to noon, April 30. 


> 
House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, April 29, after 

a night session on April 28. It 
resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole to resume consideration of the 
economy program as part of the legis- 
lative appropriation bill (H, R. 11267). 
(Discussion of this is printed on page 1). 
A conference report on a bill (H. R. 
8083) providing appointment as ensigns 
in the line of the Navy of all midship- 
men who are graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1932 was filed in the House. 
A rule for the consideration of Muscle 
Shoals bill was submitted for printing. 
The House then, without completing the 
economy measure, at 5:05 p. m., ad- 


A message was received from the | journed until 11 a. m., April 30, 





‘Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 





New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 





Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 
8. 4524. Howell. To regulate sale of wheat 
owned or controlled through Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corp. by Fedl. Farm Board; Agric. and 
Forestry. 
Bridges 


Changes in status: 
8. 2967. Mo. River, Randolph, Mo. 
S. Apr. 28. 


Bilis introduced: 

S. 4523. Glass. For construction of ap- 
proach to Arlington Memorial Bridge; Public 
Bidgs. and Grounds. 

8. 4527. Connally. Rio Grande, Rio Grande 
City, Tex.; Commerce. 

Commerce and Trade 
| Bills introduced. 
| H. R. 11675. Shallenberger. To amend Fedl. 
| Water Power Act, as amended; Interstate and 
| Foreign Commerce. 
| 


District of Columbia 
Bills introduced; 

H. R. 11714. Black. To amend District 
Traffic Acts, as amended; Distr. of Columbta. 
Executive Departments 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11673. Romjue. To reduce compen- 
sation of persons paid by U. 8.; Expendjtures 
| in Exec. Depts. 

H. R, 11715. Whittington. For coordination 
and correlation of public works functions of 
| Govt.; Expenditures in Exec. Depts. 
| 8. 4525. Howell. For transfer of duties of 
Board of Road Comrs. in Alaska to Dept. of 
| Interior; Commerce. 

Flood Control 
Bills introduced: 

8. 4512. McNary. For prelim. examination of 
McKenzie River, Oreg., with view to con- 
trolling of floods; Commerce. 


Highways 
Bills introduced. 
H, R. 11678. Tigrney (by request). For self- 


supporting natl.-defense highway; Ways and 
Means. 


Passed 





Indians 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 5727. For relief of certain tribes of 
Indians in Wash. Idaho and Mont. Reptd. 
to H. Apr. 28. 

H. R. 8637. For sale of unallotted lands on 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, Wyo. 
not needed for administrative purposes, 
Passed H. Apr. 13. Reptd. to S. Apr. 28. 

S. J. Res. 125. Authorizing atty. gen. of 
Wis. to examine Govt. records in relation to 
ciaims of Wis. Indians. Reptd. to 8. Apr. 28, 
Bills introduced: 

11716. Christopherson. Amending 
Act to declare valid title to certain Indian 
lands; Indian Affairs. 


4 Judiciary 
Bille introduced: 

H. R. 11676. Dominick. For apptmt. of 
comr. to hear cases arising under contracts of 
war-risk ingurance in distr. cts. for eastern 
and western distrs. of S. C.; Judiciary. 

Monuments 
Bills introduced. 

Res. 150. Fess. For jt. congressional 
com. to study administration of Perry's Vic- 
oa9 Memorial at Put In Bay, Lake Erie; Li- 

rary. 





National Defense 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 9058. To accept tract of land for park 
Purposes as addition to Chickamauga-Chat- 
tanooga Natl. Military Park. Reptd. to H. 
Apr. 28 

Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

8S. 4495. Amending act for stock-raising 

homesteads. Reptd. to S. Apr, 28. 


| Bills introduced: 


S. 4522. McKellar. For conveyance to Tenn. 
of certain U. S. land for Great Smoky Moun- 


tains Natl. Park and not needed therefor; 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


Railroads 
| Bills introduced: 
| H. R. 11677. Rayburn. To amend secs. 5, 
15a, 19a of Interstate Commerce Act, as 


amended; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
hipping 
Changes in status: 

S. 4491. Amending Shipping Act, 1916, for 
further regulating interstate common car- 
riers engaged in transportation via Panama 
Canal, Reptd. to S. Apr. 28. 

Veterans 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11674. McKeown. 

adjusted-service certificates; Ways an 


For redemption of 
Means, 







NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Matheson, Frederick J. Art of hair tinting. 64 


p., illus. N,. Y., Cloister press, 1931. 


32-2998 
Matheson commission, Epidemic encephalitis; 
etiology, epidemiology, treatment; 2d rept. 


by the Matheson comm., Wm. Darrach, 
chairman. 155 p. N. Y., Columbia univ, 
press, 1922. 32-2971 
Meyer, Wm. H. Clinical Roentgen pathology 
of thoracic lesions. 272 p., ‘illus. hil., Lea 


& Febiger, 1932 32-2972 
Minty, Leonard Le M. Law relating to bank- 
ing and foreign exchange. 344 p. N. Y,, 
Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1931. 32-2989 
Proceedings of public mass meetings in New 
York city and Wash., D. C., Armistice day, 
Nov. 11, 1931, to prepare for Disarmament 
conf., tobe held in Geneva, Feb., 1932, 
(Internatl. conciliation. Special bull. Dec., 
1931.) 59 P. 
dowment for internatl. 
course and educ., 1931. 
Rider, John F. 
manual, 1 v., 
co., 1931. 32-2 
| Sawer, Daisy D. Perspective in drawing. 60 
P., {nus. “N. ¥., C. Scribner's sons, 1931. 
31-284 
| Sheed, Francis J. Nullity of marriage. 73 - 
Lond., Sheed & Ward, 1931. 32-2985 
Sheldon, Addison E. Nebraska, the land and 
the people. 3 v., illus. Chicago, Lewis pub. 
| _co., 1931. 32-3007 
Siegfried, Thorwald, Siegfried plan for honest 
exchange of values by issue of a sound 
money. 129 p. Los Angeles, Calif., Wigwam 
press, 1931. 32-2901 
Stopes, Marie C. C. Wise parenthood: treatise 
on birth control for married people. 18th 
ed., rev. 88 p., illus. Lond., G. P. Putnam's 
sons, 1932. 32-2977 
Thomsen, Christine. Washington, Hoover: the 
two engineers. ll p. Cleveland, Wm. 
Feather co., 1931. 32-3009 
| Underwood & Underwood. Reserve illustra- 


tions. 94 p., illus. WN. Y¥.,, U 
Underwood, 1931. meat 


peace, Div. of inter- 

32-2906 
Perpetual trouble shooter's 
illus. N. Y¥., Radio treatise 


32-2995 
U. S. Naval academy, Annapolis. Dept. of elec- 
trical engineering and physics. Radio man- 


ual for instruction of midshipmen, prepared 
for U. S. Naval academy, Dept. of Sectional 


engineering and physics. 1932 ed. 152 
illus. Menasha, Wis., Printed by Geo. Banta 
pub. co., 1932. 32-2997 
Vermeersch, Arthur. What is marriage? Cate- 
chism anenesd according to encyclical 
Casti connubii” of Pope Pius XI, by. . 
tr. by T. Lincoln Bouscaren. VF OM. Y.. 
American press, 1932. 32-2980 
Washington, George, pres. U. S., 1932-1799. The 
will of Washington. 30 Pp. Wash., D. C. 
Washington loan & trust co., 1932. | 32-3016 
Weyl, Hermann. The theory of groups and 
quantum mechanics, by ... tr. from 2d 
{revieed) German edition by H. P. Robert- 


422 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 1931. 


Wilkinson, Wm. E. The land value ta oe 
to part III of Finance act, 1931. 128 p. ea 
Solicitors’ law stationery soc., 1931. 32-2991 

ves corn E. Govt. in labor disputes. 1st 


. a. Ee - 
‘ie P Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 


Wollin, Nils G. A. Modern swe . os 
crafts in pictures. XXX p. re eens 
ner’s sons, 1931. 32-2960 

Adair, Chas. B. Federal reserve system 
monetary reform assn., Bull. no. 4.) 40 
a Mich., Amer. monetary reform acne 

32-3260 


1931. 
All Hallows guild, Wash., D. C. Special re- 


port of All Hallows guild, gar 
Natl. cathedral, cooperatin ie udiee x 
fort of today: to provide wholesome employ- 
ment in an hour of distress. 10 P., illus, 
Wash., D. C., All Hallows guild, 1931. 32-3199 
Armstrong, Anthony, pseud. Yesterdailies; 
being some extracts from the press of the 
past, discovered and collected by ... 106 p., 
illus. Lond., Methuen & co., 1931. 32-3123 
Arnac, Marcel. Three of a kind. written and 
illus. by ...; tr. by Louis Colman. 
j illus. Newark, Julian press, 1931. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Committee Named 


Plan of Financing 
On Life Insurance 


In Northern States 
Utility Described 


Operations Are Outlined by 
Examiner at Hearing of 
Trade Commission Into 
Affairs of Company 


Group to Study Proposed 
Change in Mandatory 
Disability Requirement 


Lansing, Mich., April 29. | 

The personnel of the newly-created life | 
insurance committee of the National Con- | 
vention of Insurance Commissioners has 
been appointed by President C. D. Living- | 
ston, Insurance Commissioner of Michi-| 
|gan. The membership of the committee is | 
as follows: W. A. Tarver, Texas, chairman; | 
Financing operations of the Northern Se Greer, Alabama; E. Forrest 


hell, California; Howard P. Dunham, 
States Power Company system, a subsid-| Connecticut; E. W. Clark, Iowa; Merton 


jary of Standard Gas and Electric Com-| ~ Brown, as con ae 
i} Thompson, Missouri; C. A. Gough, New 
pany, were ee aon ae | Jersey; George S. Van Schaick, New York; 
29, before the Federa ade Commiss J. I. Reece, Tennessee, and J. G. Mc-; 
by Randolph K. Ogle, examiner. Quarrie, Utah. 
The general plan of financing in the| bed ——— of on ——, “= 
Northern States group, Mr. Ogle stated, ®Uthorized a e mid-year meeting 0! 
| the convention at New York City in De-| 
is to obtain bond money through the sale! cember in connection with consideration | 
of bonds of Northern States tees of a resolution of the American Life Con- | 
4 < oo oe oe oa vention requesting Insurance Commis- 
© obtain a ne = a aain ‘ sioners to withdraw the mandatory re- 
company "exchanges ‘preferred shares of |fumeuers {hat disability shall be pre; 
l.orthern States Power Company, of Dela- es " EE a a 
ware, share for share, the stock so ex-| 


| time. 
Under the moti i «| 
changed being thereby constituted “full otion creating the com 
paid and nonassessable.” 


| mittee this resolution was referred to the 
| new gro -| 
Sc ated ae ten tindieettn company, | 7e¥, 87° up for future report to the con 
he explained, is retained by the Delaware | 

company and the Minnesota company sells 
the Delaware company’s stock, through 
customer ownership campaigns or other-| 
wise, and stands all of the discounts and | 
bears all of the expenses incident to the 
issuance and sale of both stocks. The} 
same procedure, according to the exam-| Fire losses in North Carolina during the | 
iner, is followed when it is desired to ob-| first three months of 1932 totaled $1,878,- 
tain additional funds through the sale of | 573 in 800 reported fires, as compared with | 
Class A common stock and a similar pro- | $1,195,987 in 839 fires during the first quar- | 
cedure is used in procuring funds through | ter of 1931, a report just issued by the | 
sale of Class B common shares, although | State Insurance Commissioner, Dan C.,| 
in this case the actual plan may be varied | Buney, shows. 
in such manner that the Minnesota com-| In March the number of fires reported | 
pany sells its Class B shares to Standard! was 371, a new high record for number | 
Gas and Electric which exchanges these /of fires in any month. Losses during the 
Shares for an equal number of shares of month aggregated $580,233, a record high | 
the same stock of the Delaware company.| figure for March. | 


Extending of Facilities 

During the period from 1918 to 1923, it 
was set forth, Northern States spent nearly 
$28,500,000 in increasing its facilities with 
which to meet the increasing demands and | 
in increasing its working capital. The) Frankfort, Ky., April 29. 
company’s balance sheet showed construc-| Dr. Milton Board has been appointed | 
tion expenditures during this period of| deputy in charge of insurance securities 
only $9,237,417, it was pointed out, but| by the State Auditor, J. Dan Talbott. The 
there was also more than $9,000,000 fur- appointment will become effective May 1.) 
nished to the Minneapolis General Elec-| Dr. Board, whose headquarters will be 


tric Company and Interstate Light and|in Louisville, will have direct supervision 
Power Company as the proceeds of bonds 


and notes of those companies taken b 








| 
| 
| 





North Carolina Fire Loss 
Is Larger Than Year Ago | 


Raleigh, N. C., April 29. 








Supervisor of Securities 
Is Appointed in Kentucky 


Y | Insurance Department by the various com- 
Northern States Power Company, of Min-| panies doing business in Kentucky, Mr. | 


nesota. The open account balances due! Talbott stated. 
from subsidiaries also increased during the 
period to the extent of more than $6,000,- 
000, bringing the total amount of funds 
needed for construction expenditures to 
about $24,000,000, according to testimony. 

During this period. the examiner testi- 
fied. the company sold 5 per cent bonds 
to the amount of $8,576,500 at prices 
ranging from 80 to 88 at rates of interest 
ranging from 5.95 per cent to as high as | 
6.77 per cent. The examiner pointed out 
that the period in which these bonds were 
issued “was not propitious for financing,” 
and that billions of dollars were being 
raised for war purposes. It was a period | 
of high interest rates, he said. 


Conditions of Bond Sales 


These bonds were offered to the public 
at prices ranging from 86 to 9314 by a 
banking syndicate composed of Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, William P. Bon- 
bright and Company and H. M. Byllesby 
= omaeny- The bonds were handled | 
under a contract whereby the syndicate j ; j i 
of bankers’ was to have the preferential _, My ll ae See 
right to purchase all additional bonds that : , 
the company might desire from time to Clifford Hemphill, Jansen Noyes, Charles 
time for extensions and additions to plant 
and properties, according to the examiner, 

The examiner testified that in 1918 the 
company authorized and issued $2,000,000 
face value of five-year sinking fund con- 
vertible 7 per cent notes to members of | 
a banking syndicate including those which 
handled the bond issues and also Spencer, 
Trask and Company. The agreement with 
the syndicate provided that upon the de- 
livery of and payment for these notes, 
Northern States was to pay Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York the sum of 
$30,000 as compensation for forming the 
Syndicate. Discounts, commissions and ex- 
penses for the issue amounted to $191,- 
848, leaving net proceeds from the total 


amount issued of $1,808,152, it was set 
forth. 





Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 29 


Selwyn Eddy Company. Docket No. 21612. 

1. Held, that an amount received by 
the petitioner during the taxable year in 
connection with the transfer to other 
parties of certain corporate stock in 
which the petitioner was interested, ac- 
crued prior to the taxable year and since 
petitioner’s books were kept on the ac- 
crual basis it does not constitute taxable 
income to the petitioner for the year in 
which received, 

2. Where the evidence does not show 
the cost to petitioner of an interest in a 
business enterprise acquired in 1914 the 
Board is unable to determine whether 
the petitioner realized a gain or sus- 





| 


( 


Cook. Docket Nos. 38573-38579, inclusive. 


In 1923, a partnership, of which the 
taxpayers were members, and another 
brokerage firm purchased 125,000 shares 
of Class A stock (fair market value 
$25.50 per share) and 20,000 shares of 
common stock (fair market value $5 per 
share) of a corporation for $2,250,000. 
The Class A stock was sold in 1923 and 
the total cost allocated to it in comput- 
ing the profit upon the sale. Held, the 
profit should be recomputed by allocat- 
ing the cost between the Class A stock 
and the common stock in the propor- 
tion that the fair market value of each 


class bears to the total fair market value 
of both classes. 


Dr. Pepper Bottling Company. 
No. 43169. 


Throughout the year 1926 petitioner 
was affiliated with a parent company. 
The latter filed a separate income tax 
return for its fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and later obtained permission 
to change its accounting period to the 
calendar year basis, but did not ask per- 
mission to file a consolidated return 
with the petitioner. Held, filing the 
separate return by the parent corpora- 
tion constituted an election which pre- 
cluded petitioner from the benefits of a 
consolidated return. 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurante 
Docket No. 43199. 


1. In the absence of eviderce showing 
that the petitioner was the owner of a 
certain levee which was damaged by a 
flood, held that the petitioner is not en- 
titled to any deduction on account of 
the damage done to the levee. 

2. During 1927 certain farm land 
owned by the petitioner was damaged 
as a result of flood waters washing 
sand upon it and the buildings on such 
farm land were destroyed. Held that 
since the deductions provided for in sec- 
tions 242 to 245, inclusive, of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 do not include any provision 
for losses the petitioner may not deduct 
any amount representing the loss sus- 
tained by it on account of the damage to 
its land and the destruction of jts build- 
ings. Midland National Life Insurance 
Co. 18 B. T. A. 1240 followed. 

3. The requirment of section 245 (b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 that no de-~ 
duction shall be made of taxes, expenses 
and depreciation in respect of real estate 
owned and occupied in whole or in part 
by a life insurance company unless the 
rental value of such real estate be in- 
cluded in gross income in computing 
taxable net income held invalid. Inde- 
pendence Life Insurance Co. of America, 
17 B. T. A. 757 followed. 


| James W. Pennock Jr. 


Increase in Assets Cited 


During 1923 and 1924 capital assets. of 
the company increased more than $41,- 
ae oe net benny expenditures dur- 

is period amounting to more than 
$25,000,000, the examiner ates. The year 
1923, he explained, was a period of exten- 
sive acquisitions and new construction by 
Northern States and its subsidiaries. A 
major project was the building of the 
Highbridge steam _ electric generating 
plant on the Mississippi River at St. Paul. 
The company also obtained indirect con- 
trol of Wisconsin-Minnesota Light and 
Power Company, St. Anthony Falls Water 
Power Company and Minneapolis Mill in 
1923 and of the St. Cloud group of com- 
Panies in 1924, 

Among the securities sold during this 
period were $12,591,000 aggregate par 
value of preferred stock, but the actual 
amount of funds that became availabie 
for corporate purposes was only $11,286,- 
622, the examiner testified, discount and 
expenses consuming $1,304,378. 


Sales of Securities 
Summarizing the sales of all capital se- 
curities during this period, the examiner 
brought out that of a total of $50,298,000 | 
face amount of securities issued the com- 
pany realized $46,393,306, nearly $4,000,000 


having been expended in discounts, com- 
missions, etc. 


During the period 1925 to 1927 inclusive 
the company issued capital securities in 
the face amount of $58,332,200 and real- 
ized therefrom $54,721,189, the examiner 
Stated. During these three years the com- 
pany acquired the stocks of the St. Paul | 
Gas Light Company, South St. Paul Gas | 
and Electric Company, St. Croix Power 
Company and Minnesota Power Company 
The cost of property purchased during the 
period amounted to nearly $42,000,000, ac- 
cording to the examiner. 


Docket 


Co. 


| 





Legislature of Mississippi 
Votes Higher Premium Tax 


| 

Jackson, Miss., April 29. 

_ The bill (H. 235) increasing the Mis- | 
Sissippi insurance premium tax by % per 
cent has been finally passed by both | 


branches of the legislature and sent to| 
Governor Conner. 


Docket No. 57266. 


The respondent's refusal to allow as 
a deduction in 1928 as a net loss brought 
forward from the preceding year an 
amount alleged to represent a net loss 
sustained in the preceding year is ap- 
proved where the evidence does not show 
that a statutory net loss was sustained 
in such preceding year. 


| Stockholms Enskilda Bank. 

55755. 

In 1927 petitioner received from the 
United States a refund of over-paid in- 
come taxes, together with interest 
thereon. Held, such interest does not 
constitute gross income from sources 
within the United States as defined in 
section 217 (a) (1) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926. 





Ilinois Bill for Control 
Of Security Sales Signed 


Springfield, l., April 29 

The bill (H. 15) restoring regulation of 
_.S@curities dealers, brokers. solicitors, and 
agents was signed April 28 by Acting Gov- 


ernor Fred E. Sterling. | 
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Utility Activities 





Text of Revision of Tariff Act 


Amendment to Law as Passed by Congress and Sub- 
mitted to President Hoover 





RESIDENT HOOVER now has before him for his consideration the bill (H. R. 

6662), as just passed by Congress to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 and to limit 
the executive authority under the flexible provisions of the existing law. A con- 
sumers’ counsel on tariff matters would be created and the President would be 
authorized to call an international conference on trade and economics, under the 
measure. 


Final congressional action on the bill was completed April 28, when the House 





INSURANCE 





W holesale Prices 
Show a Decrease 





To Obtain Power 
Sites Explained 


Index Number for Week Stands 
At 65.8, Says Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces that the index number of whole- 
sale prices for the week ended April 23 
stands at 65.8 as compared with 66.0 for 
the week ended April 16. This index 
number, which includes 784 commodities 


Organization of Companies 
To Take Over Vermont 
Land Set Forth in Testi- 


| shall report to the President and to the Con- 


; over securities deposited with the State) 


functions under this section. 


E. Gardner, Harold C. Strong, Stanton | 
Griffis, Walter S. Marvin, Elizabeth E.| 


Docket No.| 


agreed to the Senate amendments to it. 


the issue of April 29.) The bill follows in full text: 


An act to amend the: Tariff Act of 1930, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that section 336 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 is amended to read 
as follows: 

-~++ 


Sec. 336. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ADJUST- 
MENT OF DUTIES.—(a) Upon the request of 
the President of the United States, or upon 
its own motion, or upon application of any 
interested party showing good and sufficient 
reason therefor, the commission shall investi- 
gate and ascertain the differences in the costs 
of production of any domestic article and of 
any like or similar foreign article, whether or 
not actually imported into the United States. 

If the Commission finds it shown by the 
investigation that the duty imposed by law 
upon the foreign article does not equalize the 
differences in the cost of production of the 
domestic article and of the foreign article 
when produced in the principal competing 
country or countries, then the commission 


gress such increases or decreases in the duty | 
upon the foreign article as the commission 
finds to be necessary in order to equalize | 
such differences in the costs of production. 

Any such increased or decreased duty may 
include the transfer of the article from the 
dutiable list to the free list or from the free 
list to the dutiable list, a change in the 
form of duty or a change in classification. 
The report shall be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the commission setting forth the find- 
ings of the commision with respect to the | 
dibewenses in cost of production, the elements | 
of cost included in the cost of production of 
the respective articles as ascertained by the 
Commission, and any other matter deemed 
pertinent by the Commission. 

The President, upon receipt of any such 
report of the Commission, shall promptly | 
transmit the report to the Congress with his) 
recommendations, if any, with respect to the) 
increase or decrease in duty proposed by the 
Commission. 

Any bill having for its object the carrying 
out,.in whole or in part, of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission in any such 
report shall not include any item not in- 
cluded in such report; and in the consider- 
ation of such bill, either in the House of Rep- 
resentatives or in the Senate, no amendment 
thereto shall be considered which is not ger- 
mane. to the items included in such report. 

(b)’ No report shall be made by the Com- 
mission under this section unless the deter- 
mination of the Commission with respect 
thereto is reached after an investigation by 
the Commission during the course of which 
the Commission shall have held hearings and 
given reasonable public notice of such hear- 


| ings, and reasonable opportunity for the par- | 
ties interested to be present, produce evidence, | 


and to be heard. The Commission is author- 
ized to adopt such reasonable rules of pro- 
cedure as may be necessary to execute its 


++ + 


| tariff measures and economic wars, and (c) 


| with the understanding that any agreement, 


(A summary of the bill was printed in mony at Inquiry 





The organization of companies to take 
over lands acquired for water-power de- 
velopment in Vermont by the New England 
Power Company was described before the 
Federal Trade Commission in testimony 
April 14, by Martin A. Brown, of Wilming- 
ton, Vt., who acted as agent for the firm 
of Chace & Harriman in procuring options 
on rights in the Deerfield Valley. 

The Commission also heard testimony 
from W. B. Wooden, Commission attorney, 
that Public Utility Reports in its early 
history was financed in part by public) 
utility companies. Examination of wit- 
nesses was conducted by Robert E. Healy, 


argument, oral or written, and to examine 
and cross-examine witnesses and parties to 
the proceeding, and shall have the right to 
have subpoena or other process of the Com-| 
mission issue in his behalf. Whenever the 
counsel finds that it is in the interest of the | 
consuming public to have the Commission 
furnish any information at its command or 
conduct any investigation as to differences in 
costs of production or other matters within 
its authority, then the counsel shall so certify | 
to the Commission, specifying in the certifi-| 
cate the information or investigation desired. 
Thereupon the Commission shall promptly 
furnish to the counsel the information or 
promptly conduct the investigation and place} 


the results thereof at the disposal of the| 
counsel, 


| 
(c) Within the limitations of such ap- ; | 
propriations as the Congress may from en yg = ees eee | 
time to time provide, the counsel is| the transcript 0! e testimony 0 r, 
thorized (subject to the civil service laws; Brown and Mr. Wooden follow: 


and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended) 
to appoint and fix the salaries of assistants 
and clerks, and is authorized to make such 
expenditure as may be necessary for the per- 
formance of the duties vested in him. 
7"? @ 

Sec. 4. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE— 
That the President is respectfully requested to | Deerfield Company? 
initiate a movement for an International| A, No, sir. I suppose Malcom Chase's check 
Economic Conference with a view to (a) | was passed through my bank account, and my 
lowering excessive tariff duties and elimi-| check went for it, and he would be credited 


nating discriminatory and unfair trade prac- | with the check; I could not say just how it 


tices, and other economic barriers affecting | was handled. 

international trade, (b) preventing retaliatory! Q, You think it may have taken that form? 
A. I presume it did; this entry was made 
by Mr. Faulkner, my bookkeeper. 

Q. Was any subscription that you made to 
the stock of the Deerfield Company made pur- 
suant to the written understanding between 
yourself and Mr. Harriman, as evidenced by 
this letter? 


Q. It was represented to me it was formed 
for the conveyance of these lands, in order 
that they might do their financing and carry 
on, rather than go direct to Chase & Har-/| 
riman, that is all I ever knew why it was| 
organized for. | 

. Was any of your money invested in the 





promoting fair, equal, and friendly trade and 
commercial relations between nations; but 


treaty, or arrangement which changes any 
tariff then in existence, or in any way af- 
fects the revenue of the United States, must 
first be approved by the Congress of the United A. I do not know as I 
States. |} ing of that. 

The President be, and he is hereby, author-| Q. Well, I think we have covered it before, 
|} ized and requested, at as early a date as | I am afraid it is merely reptition. As I under- 
may be convenient to proceed to negotiate | stand it, and you may correct me if I am in 
with foreign governments reciprocal trade| error, when you helped to organize the Deer- 
agreements under a policy of mutual tariff | field Company, it was done with the under- 
concessions. Such agreements shall not be-| standing that you would convey the stock 


quite get the mean- 


;come operative until Congress by law shall/that you received to Harriman & Chase? A. 
have approved them. Yes, sir. 
¢ + + Q. Pursuant to your written agreement? A. 
Sec. 5. MAINTENANCE OF CompETITION Amon | YS, Sir. 


DoMEsTIC PRODUCERS AND DIsTRIBUTORS.—In ef- 
fectuating the purpose of a tariff policy to} 
encourage domestic industries by the imposi- 
| tion of duties upon imports from other coun- 
tries it is also the purpose to protect domes- | 
tic purchasers and consumers against the ex- 
action of excessive or artificial prices, in re- 
spect to any and all the articles, commodi- 
ties, and things subject to such duties, by 
the maintenance of full conditions of unre- 
strained competition among domestic pro- 
ducers and distributors. In order to assure 
the maintenance of such conditions of compe- 
tition any citizen of the United States or 
the Consumers’ Counsel established in this 
Act shall be entitled to file a complaint in the 


Q. I understand that this written agree- 
ment was taken from you before the cor- 
poration was actually completed? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was this reservation of the right of the 
Deerfield Company the 12,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year, as that right was reserved in 
the deed from Deerfield Company to Chase & 
Harriman, Inc., brought about pursuant to 
any agreement with you? 

A. No, sir, I would like to qualify, or I 
would like to make this statement, as I have 
said, I had an agreement with Chase & Har- 
much benefit from the development as pos- 
sible for the valley, to be used in manufac- 
turing, and that the valley should have as 
much benefit fro mthe development as pos- 





(c) In ascertaining the differences in ocsts 
of production under this section, the Com- 
mission shall take into consideration, in so 
far as it finds them pertinent and practi- 
cable— 

(1) The differences in conditions of pro- 
duction, including wages in terms of labor 
cost per unit of product, costs of materials, 
and other items in cost of production of like 
or similar articles in the 
in competing foreign countries; 

(2) Costs of transportation; 

(3) Other costs, including the cost of con- 
tainers and coverings of whatever nature, 
and other charges and expenses incident to 
placing the article in condition, packed ready 
for delivery, storage costs in the principal 


of the principal competing country or coun- 
tries, and costs of reconditioning or repacking 
wherever incurred; 

(4) Differences between the domestic and 
foreign article in packing and containers, and 


in condition in which received in the prin- | 


cipal markets of the United States; 

(5) Invoce prices or values and/or whole- 
sale selling prices in the principal market 
or markets in the principal competing coun- 
try or countries, in so far as such prices or 
values are indicative of costs of production. 
provided such costs can not be satisfactorily 
obtained: 

.(6) Advantages granted to a foreign producer 
by a foreign government or by a person, part- 
nership, corporation, or association in a for- 
eign country: 

(7) Any other advantages or disadvantages 
in competition which increase or decrease in 
a definitely determinable amount the ¢otal 
cost at which domestic or foreign articles 
may be delivered in the principal market or 
markets of the United States; and 


(8) DEFINITION oF COSTS OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION.—Costs of transportation for the pur- 
poses of this section shall be held to include, 


in so far as applicable, freight charges and | 


all other charges incident to transportation, 
including transit insurance, costs of loading 


;and unloading, and port charges and landing | 


charges These costs shall be computed from 
the principal producing areas (in the United 
States and in the principal competing coun- 
| try or countries) that’ can reasonably be ex- 
| pected to ship to the principal consuming 
region or regions of the United States and 
| shall be computed to such principal market 
or markets of the United States as may most 
nearly insure equal competitive opportunity 
to domestic articles and like 
eign articles in such region or regions. If 
this purpose may be best accomplished 
thereby, such costs on domestic articles and on 
like or similar foreign articles shall be com- 
puted to different principal markets of the 
United States. 

(d) In determining costs of production in 


the United States and in the principal com-| 
peting country or countries for the purposes | 


of this section, the Commission shall take 
into consideration the costs of production only 
of such 


tain such costs for a normal and representa- 
tive period. 
~+ + 


(e) In connection with its investigations as 
to differences in costs of production the Com- 
| mission shall inquire into the following mat- 
ters and shall include in each report pursuant 
to this section a summary of the facts with 
respect to such matters: 

(1) The efficiency and economic operation 
and location of the domestic industry under 
| consideration; 

(2) The conditions of such domestic indus- 
try with respect to profits and losses, the 
extent to which productive capacity is uti- 
lized, and the extent of unemployment 

(3) The extent to which adverse conditions 
of production may be due to foreign competi- 
tion or to other specified factors; 


(4) The extent to which adverse con- 
ditions of production may be remedied 
by adjustments in the tariff law, taking 
into consideration the substitution of ar-| 
ticles used for the same purposes as 
the articles under censideration, and 


taking into consideration any other pertinent 
competitive factors; and 
(5) The effects of any proposed 
or decrease in rates of duties on other do- 
mestic industries and on 
of the United States. 
-~+ + 
Sec. 2. All uncompleted investigations in- 
stituted prior to the approval of this Act un- 
der section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 prior 


to its amendment by this Act, including in- | 
| vestigations in which the President has not | 


proclaimed changes in classification or in basis 


of value or increases or decreases in rates of | 


duty, shall be dismissed without prejudice; 


but the informatoin and evidence secured by | 


the Commisrion in any such investgiation 
mav be given due consideration in any in- 
| vestigation instituted under the provisions of 
section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as 
amended by this Act. 

-~+- + 


Sec. 3. ConsuMERS’ CouNseL.—(a) There shal! 


be an office in the legislative branch of the 
Government to be known as the Office of the 
Consumers’ Counsel of the United States 
Tariff Commission The office shall be 
charge of a counsel to be appointed by the 
Precident, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. No person shall be eligi- 
ble for appointment as counsel if such per- 
son has at any time acted in tariff matters 
before Congress or the United States Tariff 


Commission. either on his own behalf 
or as attorney, at law or in fact, or as leg- 
islative agent. The counsel shall be ap- 


| pointed for a term of four years and shall 

receive a salary of $10,000 a year. The counsel 
| Shall not actively engage in any other busi- 
| ness. vocation, or employment than that of 
; serving as counsel. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the counsel to 
appear in the interest of and represent the 
consuming public in any proceeding before 
the Commission In any proceeding before 
the Commission in which the counsel has 
entered an appearance, the counsel shall have 
the right to offer any relevant testimony anc, 


nited States and | 


market or markets of the United States and | 


or similar for- | 


establishments as are economically | 
located and efficiently operated, and shall ob- 


increase | 


the export trade | 


in | 


sible, but never any reference to any definite 
amount, or no thought at any time about any 
reserve, particularly for the Deerfield Com- 


| pany. 
> > > 
Q. At that time did Chase & Harriman con- 
trol the company 
| power, or that was about to develop it? 
A. I do not know; I assumed that they 


Sees everything; as far as I knew, they 


United States Customs Court alleging that 
such conditions of competition do not pre- 
vail with respect to the production, distribu- 
tion, or sale of any such dutiable article or 
commodity and setting forth the facts and 
| circumstances supporting the allegations in | 
such complaint which shall be vertified by 
the oath of the complainant or others. 
Upon the filing of such complaint the said 
United States Customs Court shall have juris- 
diction to hear and determine the truth and 
| merit of such complaint and shall imme- 
| diately cause public notice to be given by pub- | 
lication in the Treasury Decisions of the 
.Department of the Treasury and the Com- 
merce Reports of the Department of Commerce 
to all persons and corporations or associa- 
| tions concerned in the domestic production, 
distribution, or sale of such article that it) 
will hold a hearing on the questions of fact 
and law contained in such complaint upon 
a day to be named therein when relevant tes- 
timony and argument may be offered to deter- 
| mine whether such full conditions of domes- 
tic competition prevail and to what extent, 
if any, price fixing agreements or practices, 
or production Nmiting agreements or practices 
obtain in the production, distribution, or sale 
of such article or commodity—and following 
; Such testimony and hearing the said court 
shall report its findings to the President. 
Upon the receipt of such findings, if it be 
shown thereby that the full conditions of com- 
petition oo ey by this Act do not pre- 
vail with respect to the dutiable article, com- 
| modity, or thing described in such complaint, 
then it shall be the duty of the President 
within one month to issue a proclamation sus- 
pending the imposition and collection of the 
duty or duties levied in this Act upon such 
article, commodity, or thing and declaring 
such duty or duties inoperative until and 
unless it shall be established before such 
court, and such court shall make findings | 


to you that the formation of the Deerfield 
Company in any way inured to the benefit 
of the people in the valley? 
A. I do not believe I can make any sug- 
gestion; I do not know of any benefit that 
they ever got, and I do not know of anyone 
that did make any requests or got any benefit 
from it in the valley. 
Q. When you turned over to Chase & Har- 
riman your interest or control of the Deer- 
field Company, was there any other considera- 
— than this $14,700 that Mr. Chase paid 
you 
A. No, I considered it part of my work in 
purchasing and transferring these properties 
to them. 
Q. Did you do some work toward getting the 
charter of the Wilmington Power & Paper 
Company put through the Vermont Legisla- 
ture? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did that charter contain the power of 
eminent domain? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. At that time it is my understanding that 
it was only by special act of the Legislature 
= s company of this sort could obtain that 
right 
A. That is the way I understood it. 
important to have it. 
. Did you expend some money to get this 
charter passed by the Legislature? 


It was 


traveling back and forth to Montpelier. 


|} week ended on April 16. 


|index numbers of groups of commodities 
|for the week ended March 26 and April 


|} appraised at what 


that was developing the | 


Q. Well, can you suggest, or does it occur | 


A. Yes, I spent money in expenses and time | 


or price series, weighted according to the 
importance of each article and based on 
the average prices in 1926 as 100.0, shows | 
that a decrease less than one-third of 1 
per cent has taken place in the general 
average of all commodities for the week 
of April 23, when compared with the 


The accompanying statement shows the 


2, 9, 16, and 23. 





Mar. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
26 2 9 16 023 
All commodities .... 66.2 65.9 65.7 66.0 65.8 
Farm products ...... 50.5 49.5 49.7 50.1 49.7 
PEE 65205 ceces ... 62.4 61.7 614 61.3 61.0 
Hides and leather 
PTORUCS .....cr0 76.3 758 75.6 75.6 174.4 
Textile products ... 58.7 58.4 57.7 57.2 568 
Fuel and lighting .. 69.1 69.5 69.8 71.7 71.7 
Metals and metal 
products ......... 80.6 80.8 80.2 80.1 80.2 
Building materials . 73.3 73.1 72.9 72.4 72.2 
Chemicals and drugs 74.9 74.4 74.3 74.5 174.5 
Housefurnishing 
SE. scsscccrgeve 78.6 78.3 78.2 78.2 178.2 
Miscellaneous ...... 64.6 64.7 646 648 648 


(Issued by the Department of Labor.) 


should acquire all of these lands that they 
wanted and the development was made, that 
at a later time, if the properties should be 
it was worth for water 
power, that we were to have an interest in 
the promoter’s profit and so forth. 

eo 

Q. I do not want to go too far into the 
question of any personal rights that you 
may claim under any such agreement as that, 
or may have claimed, but one thing that 
you said is of interest to us. I understood 
you to say that after the lands and rights 
were acquired, it was understood that there 
was to be an apprisal of them—did you say 
that? A. Yes. 

Q. And that the lands and rights were to 
be turned in to the corporation on the basis. 
of that appraisal? 

A. Well, I referred particularly now to the 
Deerfield Company, that was the original 
company that the Newton Brothers organized 
back in the 80's. 

Q. That is not to be confused with the Deer- 
field Company? 

A. That has been, I think, at some time, 
but it should not be. It was a lumber and 
pulp company, and I first sold to Chase & 
Harriman the Deerfield River Company's land, 
which represented a large amount of the 
power, where their No. 5 power house is now, 
between Monroe Bridge and Hoosic Tunnel, 
and the consideration of that, being early 
in the game, was small, compared with the 
value as I understood it, but the arrange- 
ment was that when and if they did acquire 
the balance of the rights, and I think the 
records will show that this was one of the 
first transfers to Chase & Harriman, then the 
price should be reconsidered again, that is 
my recollection. + 


Q. Well, let us leave the Deerfield River 
Company out of it for just a minute, I will 
| get back to it pfesently. You acquired other 
lands and rights up and down the valley? 
A. Yes, sir. 


riman, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, were those lands and rights to be 
turned in to the company at cost, or were 
they to be appraised and taken into the com- 
pany at a new valuation, fixed as a result of 
the appraisal? 


Q. For the development of Chase & Har- | 


SUPERVISION - 


Coal Production 


Declared Beyond 
Federal Control 


Counsel of Producers Group 
Tells Senate Committee 
Davis-Kelly Bill Would 


Violate Constitution 








Denial that the mining of bituminous 
coal is an industry “so affected with a 
public interest as to make it subject to 
special regulations either by State or by 
Federal Government,” was made April 29 
before the Senate Mines and Mining 
Committee by A. M. Liveright, Clearfield, 
Pa., counsel for the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association. 

Opposing the Davis-Kelly coal control 
bill, Mr. Liveright asserted that it at- 
tempts to accomplish an unconstitutional 
purpose by requiring bituminous coal 
mining companies desiring to ship coal 
in interstate commerce, to obtain a license 
from a Federal coal commission, to which 
the bill “gives power to regulate quantity 
of output, wages, prices, and other phases 
of bituminous mine operation.” He con- 
tended that “such purely intrastate ac- 
tivities as the mining of bituminous coal 
can not be brought under Federal con- 
trol through the device of regulating the 
interstate shipment of coal after it is 
produced.” 


Step Toward Absolutism 


Stating that under the bill the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can not give 
a railroad permission to connect with a 
new mine track or siding without the 
approval of the projected coal commission, 
Mr. Liveright said: “Thus we would have 
the elevating spectacle of the bituminous 
commission acting as a supervisory tribu- 
nal whose vise is requiréd to give effect 
to the rulings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

He continued: “The pending bill com- 
mits everything of a legislative nature, 
coloring or turn to the undefined dis- 
cretion of a Commission, ignoring all guide 
posts, standards, rules, warnings or other 
safety signals that the Constitution de- 
mands. It is even questionable whether 
an alleged miscreant has his day in court, 
if the punitive features of the bill are 
taken seriously. In sum, it may be said 
that the bill is a long step toward ab- 
solutism with the proposed Commission 
the dictator.” 


Cites Supreme Court Ruling 


Mr. Liveright said that unless bitumi-- 
nous coal mining is to be classed as an 
unlawful private business the right to en- 
gage in it without unreasonable curtail- 
ment is upheld in a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court. He quoted from the 
case of New State Ice Company v. Lieb- 
mann: “Plainly a regulation which has 
the effect of denying or unreasonably cur- 
tailing the common right to engage in 
a lawful private business * * * cannot be 
upheld consistent with the Fourteenth 
| Amendment.” 


Preference Granted Trial 





A. Well, I would not like to have you un- 
derstand that I knew anything about any 
companies, because I did not, except in a 
general way, as anybody else did, except Chase 
& Harriman, my trade was with Chase & 
Harriman, and as I understood, my part was 
to help get this charter for them, that they 
might have eminent domain, and as I say, Mr. 
Fitts and I thought it would be a great ben- 
efit to the community to have such a de- 
velopment, and if we could get all of the 
rights to flow and develop, the way Chase & 
Harriman wanted it, then all of these rights 
together would be worth a great deal more, 
and if they were successful in financing and 
developing, before the company that was go- 
ing to develop was organized, then these 


properties should be appraised and turned 
over to them. 
Q. That implies, does it not, that they 


were not to be turned in at cost, but at a 
value fixed by appraisal? A. Yes, that is 
the way I understood it. 

Q. That was the original plan all the time, 
was it not, Mr. Brown? 

A. Yes, sir, that is the way I understood It, 
may I say, that the idea being that they were 
worth more for power than they were for 
farms and idle mere: 

+ 





to the effect that the full conditions of com- 
petition aforesaid do prevail and shall re- 
port such findings to the President, who shall 
then proclaim a cessation of the suspension 
| of such duty or duties. 

The said court shall be governed by the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence in making its 
findings and shall have power to make reason- | 
able rules and regulations to govern its pro- 
cedure in such cases: Provided, that nothing | 
herein and no proceeding brought hereunder 
shall be held to weaken or otherwise ad- 
versely affect the laws of the United States 
applicable to conspiracies in restraint of trade 
or the enforcement thereof. 


Q. You went to Montpelier a good many 
times during the session? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hire the assistance of people 
outside of the Legislature to help put the 
charter through? 

A. No, we did not hire anybody, we tried to 
show it was for the interests of the com- 
munity and got people to go to hearings, and 
so forth. 

+++ 


Q. Did you pay the expenses of people to 
go to the hearings? 

A. I presume I paid some of the expenses. 

Q. Were you reimbursed by Chase & Harri- 
man? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For those expenses? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After the charter was passed, did you go 
}about the obtaining of lands and rights 
| through the valley? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you discuss the matter of the pur- 








Year’s Industrial Fatalities 
Total 31 in State of Maine 


Augusta, Me., April 29. 

Thirty-one industrial accidents resulted 
fatally during the year 1931 in Maine, ac- 
cording to a tabulation made by Walter | 


to time? 

A. I made them an estimate of how much 
we could purchase probably 100 pieces of land 
for; then it was discussed from time to time 
on each piece, and we made the trades as we 
could, and : options. 

u 


. They rnished you with some of the 
J. Brennan, safety engineer, Department | tne to buy the lands and rights? A. Yes, 
of Labor and Industry. | sir. : 
Analysis of causes shows that 14 ac- i =, waey paid you something for—your serv- 
. ces 


|cidents were the result of slips or falls, 3 
were due to infection, 3 to employes be- 
ing struck by flying or falling objects | 
and 3 to accidents involving vehicles, 2 | 
were electrical, 2 were caused by employes | 
being engaged in machinery and 2 to| 
employes being crushed while handling | 
material; one fatality was due to burns | 
sustajned in handling material and one 
| was a belt and shafting accident. 


A. I received $300 a month and my expenses. 


couple of years, I have forgotten, just about 
two years, I think. 

Q. Was there some understanding or dis- 
cussion between you and Chase & Harriman 
as to how the valuation of these lands was 
to be treated when the corporation was finally 
formed that was to own them and through the 
development? : 

A. Well, Mr. Fitts and myself and Chase 
& Harriman had an understanding that we 











Operating Income of Telephone Companies 
For First Two Months Is Below Year Ago 








The operating income of 99 principal; made public by the Interstate Commerct 
telephone companies throughout the coun- | Commission. 


: ..| The compilations of the Commission, 
try during the first two months of this| wniect to revision, from reports of rev- 


year amounted to $37,638,865, a drop of | enues and expenses of 99 telephone com- | 


16.5 per cent compared 

$45,087,130 for the corresponding period excess of 
jof 1931, according to a tabulation just|months of January and February, 
4and 4932, follow: 


with the figure of | panies, each having operating revenues in 
$250,000, annually, for the — 

















































Inc. or dec. spe ‘; 
y ° 1932 1931 Amount ct. 
| subscribers’ Station TeVeNues .....-+eseeeeeees $116,588,736 $120,010,228 9) oe at 
Public pay station revenues ......-+-++seeeeeee 7,390,585 7,955,378 rie 17 
Miscellancous exchange service revenues ..... 1,886,706 1,812,748 714, are 
| Message toms ......... cc cseececrecceeescscceees 41,868,437 48,659,549 *6,791,112 ae 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues ...+++.-+eeees 7,733,236 oe oan ane oan 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ...-+-+++++e++- 5,226,675 5,552 £225, a 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 2,407,964 2,532,398 124,434 $4. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. .......+-+++++ deseesceced 2,380,646 2,462,190 __*111,544 $45 
Telephone operating revenues .......- cece $180,851,783 $192,104,550  %$11,252,787 *5.9 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ........ $34,276,762 $33,271,423 $1,005,339 as 
All other maintenance .... cane 29,759,683 30,124,305 ’ 4 364,622 eb 
Traffic expense ........... 32,068,235 35,726,237 3,668,002 10.3 
Commercial expenses .......... . 17,870,885 17,824,482 2 46,403 ° aa 
General and miscellaneous expens 11,478,342 11,883,933 __ $405,501 , 
Telephone operating expenses ...... secceees $125,453,907 $128,840,380 *$3,386,473 "2.6 
Net telephone operating revenues .....+... $55,397,876 $63,264,170 *$7,866,204 "12.4 
Other operating revenues ........-+++« coccccece 110,582 151,332 ian re 
Other operating expenses .......--++- cceccece 70,353 104,474 5,12 sats 
Uncollectible operating revenues ...-+.+-++++ . 1,867,058 1,648,595 218,463 133 
Operating income before deducting taxes... $53,562,047 $61,662,433 *$8,100,386 *13,1 
Taxes assignable tO operations ...++++-+++++++8 15,923,182 16,575,303 *652,121 *3.9 
Operating income ......--.seseeeseeseeeees $37,638,865 $45,087,130 *$7,448,265 *16.5 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent .. 69.37 ° 67.07 2.30 ‘cake 





*Decrease. 
Note.—Complete data for the following companies of this class not available for inclusion: 
indiana Associated Telephone Corporation, South East Public Service Corporation of Vir- 
ginia, and United Telephone Companies, Inc. 


chasing with Chase and Harriman from time | 


I think that was from 1909, perhaps for a| 


Testimony by W. B. Wooden, Commis- 
sion attorney: 


Q. Exhibit 4124 now part of our record shows 
a contribution of $7,000 by National Electric 
| Light Association to P. U. R. Do the records 
|of the Utilities Publication Committee show 
| for what purpose that contribution was made? 

A. The minutes for Nov. 30, 1927, while the 
| application for this contribution was pending, 
| 


state that it was to be used in distributing 
P. U. R. among colleges. The original ap- 
lication was for $10,000, but the American 
Rolenhone & Telegraph Company assumed 

.000 of that amount. 

“= I show you three papers marked 5119 
for identification and ask you to state what 
you know about them. 

A. These papers are copies of letters which 
Mr. Hills furnished me at my request, the 
originals having been written by him to the 
parties addressed. 

Q. The first is a letter from Mr. Hills, as 
| secretary of Utilities Publication Committee, 
|to Paul 8S. Clapp, dated Feb. 11, 1927. The 
| second is @ letter from Mr. Hills to Mr, Clapp 
| dated May 18, 1927. The third ts a letter 
{from Mr. Hills to R. H. Ballard, of the South- 
‘ern California Edison Company, dated July 

1927. 

Mr Healy: These three letters are offered 
for the record. 

Commissioner McCulloch: They may be in- 
troduced. (The letters referred to were re- 
ceived in evidence and were marked Commis- 
sion’s Exhibit No. 5119, Witness Wooden.) 

Q. Does it appear from any of the records 
of the committee whether the N. E. L. A. 
was advised of the purpose for which this 
c ribution would be used? 

- There two letters written by Mr. Hills 
to Mr. Clapp on Feb. 11 and May 18, 1927, 
gave Mr. Clapp that information, 

Was anything said as to whether the 
N. E. L.. A. would be known in the transaction? 

A. Mr. Hills’ lettter to Clapp on May 18, 1927, 
said: “Nor is it intended that the Assocla- 
tion shall figure in any way in these gratul- 
ties to educational institutions. The funds, 
if given by the Association, should be made 
pavable to this committee, and we, in turn, 
will merely crenata Se publishers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


. Do the records of the committee exam- 
eat by vou show the extent of the distribu- 
tion of P, U. R. among colleges? 

A. The minutes of Nov. 30. 1927, show that 


84 sets of P. U. R. had ben distributed among | 


| “worthy” colleges. meking it available to 140,- 
| 000 students and 10,500 teachers and pro- 
| fessors. 

Q. I show you a paper marked 5120 for iden- 
fication, and ask you to state what it ts. 

A. It is a paper furnished me by Mr, Hills, 
of a letter written by him to 


| * 


as a copy 


| Scott Brown on Dec. 2, 1925. 
; Q What does Exhibit 5120 show, Mr 
' Wooden? . 

A. It gives the names of 13 educational 


institutions which hed received “The Guid- 
ing principles of public service regulation 
and makes inquiry as whether another volume 
of that same publication should be sent to 
the same institutions billing the Great Lakes 
Division for the cost. 

Q. H. B. Spurr was the author of the book 
“Guiding principles of public service regula- 
tion’? A. Yes, sir : 

Had volume one been furnished to 
these institutions at the expense of some one 
connected with the utilities? A. I do not 
know whether I can answer that as to volume 
| one 

Q. But this letter, Exhibit 5120, shows some- 
thing as to meeting the expense of distribut- 
ing volume two, does it not? A. Yes. 

Q. Who was to meet that expense? A. The 
inquiry was made whether the Great Lakes 
Division would meet the expense. 

Q. . And in Exhibit 266. does Mr. Brown, as 
chairman of the Committee on Cooperation 
with Educational Institutions agree that the 
Great Lakes Division of the N. E. L. A. will 
pay for the second volume of Mr. Spurr's work 
and the distribution of it to the institutions 
named? A, That is the purport of Exhibit 
266. 

Q. Do the records of the Utilities Publica- 
tion Committee show any cooperation along 
educations! lines with utility associations? 
The minutes of the Utilities Publication 
Committee for Jan. 26, 1926, state that it was 


LContinued on Page 6, Column 5.) 
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Of Accident Policy Case 


New York, N. Y., April 29, 


Justice Phoenix Ingraham of the New 
York Supreme Court has granted a pref- 
rence in the trial of an action involving 
the question of whether an insured is en- 
titled to weekly indemnity under an ac- 
cident insurance policy, which provides in- 
demnity if the insured is totally re 
due to accident from attending to 
usual occupation, if the insured regularly 
attends a law school although unable to 
carry on his occupation. The case is en- 
titled Ajamian v. Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Accident Association of American. 

The plaintiff contends that he was in- 
jured in an_ automobile accident arid is 
unable to follow his occupation as a reg- 
istered pharmacist. The company, on the 
other hand, advised the insured that “our 
investigation shows that while you did 
suffer from disability as a result of the ac- 
cident, your injuries were not particularly 
serious and that during a time for which 
you claimed disability you were able to 
regularly attend law school in New York 
City, with the exception of three days.” 
It is contended by the company that 
policy did not cover pain or inconvenience 
but loss of time only. 


Permit Sought in Idaho 
For Liquid Gas Service 


Boise, Idaho, April 29. 
The Public Utilities Commission has une 
der consideration a petition for permis- 
}sion to supply Idaho communities with 
liquid gas and has announced that before 
a decision is rendered a_ study will be 
made of liquid gas systems, 

The petition was filed by Vernon Stiers, 
who admitted that he could not compete 
with natural gas or with established man- 
ufactured gas. concerns, but sought au- 
thority to serve those communities that 
have no gas service. 

Protests against his entrance into the 
Idaho field have been received from a 
number of cities and the Commission has 
granted additional time to Louis Lilly and 
|his associates to give proof of the avail- 
ability of natural gas in commercial quan- 
tities in the Payette territory. 
| 


Industrial Deaths in Ohio 
Higher Than Last Month 


Columbus, Ohio, April 29. 
The March record of industrial fatali- 
ties reported to the State Industrial Com- 
mission was 83, or 4 more than for the 
previous month and 9 less than for March, 
1931, the Commission announced today. 
There were 11,087 claims filed in March 
for fatal and nonfatal accidents and oc- 
cupational diseases, or 351 more than the 
previous month and 2,160 less than in 
March, 1931. 








| 


Safety Glass Is Proposed 
For Autos in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., April 29. 
| Nonshatterable glass on automobiles 
| built after July 1, 1933, and on all auto- 
| mobiles after July 1, 1935, would be @ 
requisite to obtaining a New Jersey regis- 
tration certificate under the provisions of 
a bill (S. 309) by State Senator Sterner 
which the Senate has approved. 


Contractors’ Bond Bill 
Approved in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., April 29, 

A Senate bill (S. 65) approved by the 

New Jersey Assembly would require that 

bonds on public contracts be of sufficient 

amount to protect subcontractors and 
material men. 


| 








Daily Meat Consumption 


The r capita consumption of meat ii 
the United States averages more thap ones 
third of a pound a day.—(Department of Agrie 
culture.) 
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Law to Stabilize | 
Prices Is Urged 


~ By Farm Groups 


Marketing Proposals Also) 
Advocated by Federation, 
Grange and Farmers’ Un- 


ion at Senate Hearing 








[Continued from Page 1.1 

three. plans provide price penalties for | 
verproduction. | 
a Demeter ‘Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
read into the record a telegram from the | 
New York Produce Exchange opposing | 
use of $100,000,000-of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation funds to finance credit | 
sales of wheat and cotton abroad. 
The exchange characterized such sales | 
as practically a gift to foreign nations 
at the expense of American taxpayers. | 


Three Groups Favor Credits 


Mr. Gray said the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration favors the bill to provide the 
$100,000,C00 fund and the sale would not 
be a gift, but the commodities would be 
‘paid for. 

The present bill is the first on which 
the three great farm organizations have 
agreed, Mr. Gray told the Committee. | 

Mr. Simpson stated his approval of Mr. 
Gray’s explanation of the proposed bill. 
He said he wished to emphasize the fea- 
ture on which the three plans agree, that 
the farmer is to get at least the cost of 
production for the part of the crop go- 
ing into domestic consumption. 

Mr. Simpson declared it is necessary 
that farmers be refinanced to prevent fail- 
ure of a large proportion of them. It is 
reported that in Montana and North Da- 
kota 80 per cent of the farm land has 
delinquent taxes against it, he said. 

Senator McNary asked if provision of 
Federal loans at low rates to refinance 
farms would not cut interest rates gener- 
ally, and Mr. Simpson agreed that it 
would, by freeing funds for loans on urban | 
property and for other purposes. 

Favors Farm Relief Bill 

Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
asked whether Mr. Simpson would prefer 
the farm relief bill of the three agricul- 
tural organizations or the refinancing! 

lan. 
™ Mr. Simpson said he preferred the re-| 
lief bill but thought both should be 
passed. 

Mr. O’Neal told the Committee that 60 
per cent of the people are directly de- 
pendent on agriculture. 

He placed in the record a letter from 
Frank O. Lowden, former Governor of 
Hlinois, urging development of coopera- 
tive marketing and one from Bernard 
Baruch, of New York City, declaring stag- 
nation of business is due to doubt and un- 
ceriainty as to the future of money. 

Mr, Baruch said there is no valid eco- 
nomie objection to adoption of the equal- 
ization fee plan. He suggested trying it 
first on wheat. 

Stabilization Measure Urged 

Mr. O'Neal advocated a bill to restore 
higher price levels through control of the 
volume of currency and credit. He urged 
also the relief bill and the farm refinanc- 
ing bill. 

Mr. Brenckman expressed the support | 
of the National Grange for the debenture 
plan as an optional procedure for the 
Federal Farm Board. He cited the large 
number of foreclosures of farms in re- 
cent years and urged a restoration of 
values. 

Senator Brookhat (Rep.), of Iowa, said 
the farm organizations are too modest, 
and declared the banks and railroads got 
$2,000,000,000 out of the Treasury when | 
they asked for it. 

Charles E. Hearst, vice president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, also 
urged measures to raise prices and ad- 
vocated the relief bill. 


Farm Foreclosures 

William Lemke, of Fargo, N. Dak., speak- 
ing for the Farmers Union of his State, 
declared 90 per cent of the farm homes in 
his State are in danger of foreclosure. He} 
urged passage of the Frazier bill to re-| 
finance farm indebtedness, providing for | 
1% per cent interest and payments of 
1% per cent of the principal each year, | 
which, he said, would result in a profit | 
for the Government. It would relieve the 
farmer from the burden of heavy interest 
payments, he pointed out, releasing more 
money for general purchases. The farmer 
should be got out of debt rather than 
farther in, he declared, and the Frazier 
bil: would accomplish that. 

A. E. Bowen, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
also advocated the Frazier bill, declaring 
that the argument against inflation by the | 
issuance of currency to refinance debts is 
fallacious. Land is the best possible se- 
curity for currency issues, he said. 








Automobile Production 
Below Figure Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
first three months of 1932 and 1,000,023 
for the corresponding period of 1930. 
Instead of the usual upswing noted in 
the first quarter of the year, the curve 
of passenger car output has remained al- 
most level for the first three months of 
1932. Manufacturers’ sold 99,325 passen- 
ger cars last month, 94,085 the month 
before and 98,706 the month before that. 
Truck sales, after advancing from 20,541 | 
units in January to 23,308 the following 
month, shrunk to 19,560 in March, the 
total for the first quarter, 63.409, com- 
paring with 118,213 for the first three | 
months of 1931. | 
_. Taxicab sales, always registering a com- 
paratively small total, numbered 74 last 
month, 25 in February and 97 in January, 
for a three months’ total of 196 machines. 
ra total for the first quarter of 1931 was | 
Canadian figures, supplied by the Do-| 
minion Bureau of Statistics, indicate an 
increase in manufacturers’ sales of both 
passenger machines and trucks during the | 
early months of the year. The total was 
only 3,731 in January, rising to 5,477 in 
February and 8,318 last month, the agegre- | 
gate for the first quarter being 17,526| 
against 29,360 for the corresponding 1931 | 
period. | 
Passenger car sales increased from 3,- 
112 units in January to 4,494 the next 
month and 6,604 the next. The total for 
the quarter was 14,210 against 22,564 for | 
the 1931 quarter. Truck sales by Canadian 
plants amounted to 1,714 last month, com- 
pared with 983 in February and 619 in 
January. The quarterly sales were 3,316 
against 6,796 for the first quarter of 1931. 
The Canadian automobile industry, of 
course, is largely controlled by American 
interests. Factory sales of autos made 
in the United States include foreign as- 
Semblies from parts made in this coun- 
try, reported as complete units or vehicles. 
The data are supplied by 144 manufac- 
turers, of whom 42 make passenger cars, 
113 trucks, and 11 both trucks and pas- 
senger machines. | 
Figures for passenger cars include only 
those designed as pleasure vehicles, while 
the taxicabs reported are those built spe- 
cifically for that purpose and not pleasure | 
cars later converted to commercial use. 
Truck statistics include ambulances, fun- 
eral cars; fire apparatus, street sweepers 
and buses. | 





Light List Issued 
For Pacific Coast 





Maritime Publication for 1932 
Includes Both Lighted and 
Unlighted Signals 


The 1932 edition of the Light List for 
the Pacific coast has just been issued, 
and embodies changes designed to be of 
assistance to mariners, according to the 
Lighthouse Service of the Department of 
Commerce. The new Light List includes 





not only the lighted aids and “fOg .signals | 


on the entire Pacific coast of the United 
States, but unlighted buoys, beacons, and 
daymarks, which fornierly were listed 
only in separate publications,. ‘The un- 
lighted aids of the Hawaiian,.and other 
Pacific islands are also included, this be- 
ing the first time in recent years that 
this information has been available in 


| printed form. 


The new arrangement of the Pacific 
Light List is in the nature of an economy 


both for the Government and for the} 


users of this publication, making un- 


necessary the purchase of several smaller | 


publications. 

Light List for the Pacific coast—1932 is 
published by the Lighthouse Service of 
the Department of Commerce, and is ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C., and from 
chart agencies in the important seaports, 
price 50 cents a copy. 
Commerce.) 





Cut in Fixed Charges 


Condition to Rail Loan 


I. C. C. Approves $1,800,000 
Credit for ‘Frisco’ Line 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


$12,717,814 loan was sought in a supple- | 


mental application. 


The conclusions set forth in the Com-| 
| mission’s statement follow in full text: 


Upon consideration of the application 
and after investigation thereof we con- 
clude: 

1. That we should approve a further 
loan of $1,800,000, for a period of not ex- 
ceeding three years from the date thereof, 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


|tion to the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- | 


way Company, to be used for the purpose 
of paying delinquent taxes and principal 
of equipment trust obligations due in 
May, 1932. 
Pledging of Security 

2. That the applicant should pledge with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
as collateral security for the loan, $3,679,- 
000, principal amount, of the applicant's 
consolidated mortgage 6 per cent series B 
bonds of 1936. , 

3. That the applicant should deposit 


| with the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


ration before any advance upon the loan 
is made, vinding commitments of the then 
holders thereof, or proof of equal force, 
that the demand loan of $1,474,722 now 
held by the Chase National Bank & Trust 
Company will be extended to a maturity 
date not earlier than July 1, 1932. 


Reimbursement Provided 


4. That no advance upon the loan) 


herein approved should be made until the 


Railroad Credit Corporation shall have | 


first reimbursed the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation the sum of $2,805,175 
for the account of the applicant, repre- 
senting the loan heretofore approved by 
us, and ‘shall have delivered to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation $2,000,- 
000, principal amount, of the applicant’s 
consolidated mortgage 6 per cent series 
B bonds, of 1936, now pledged as part 
of the security for said loan: 


5. That before any advance upon the| 


loan is made, the applicant should agree 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to present for our approval, prior to 
July 1, 1932, a plan to effect a substantial 
reduction in its fixed interest charges: 

6. That the applicant should be required 
to report to the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation and to us, within 30 days} 


from the making of the loan the expendi- 
ture of the proceeds thereof for the pur- 
poses for which it is approved; and 

7. That the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will be adequately secured un- 
der such conditions. 


Rulings in Rail Rate a ae Cases 


(Department of | 








SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 





Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 
Are Announced by Radio Commission 





EE of the Federal Radio Commission, April 29, granted 26 applications; 
granted 9 broadcasting license renewals, 3 of which are temporary; set 9 cases 
for hearing; and acted on 5 examiners’ reports. The decisions follow: 

+ 


Applications granted: 

WCOH, Westchester Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, Yonkers, N, Y., granted construction 
permit to move transmitter and studio from: 
Greenville and Yonkers to White Plains, N. Y. 

KGHL, Northwestern Auto Supply Co., 
Inc., near Billings, Mont., granted construc- 
tion permit to move studio to Fifth Avenue 
and North Broadway, Billings; change 
equipment and increase day power from 1 
to 2 kw. 

KGEZ, Donald C. Treloar, Kalispell, Mont., 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio locally in Kalispell, Mont. 
Also granted authority to install automatic 
treguency control. 

COA, Pensacola Broadcasting Co., Pen- 
sacola, Fla., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to move transmitter and 
studio locally in Pensacola; install 500 w. 
equipment, extend commencement date to 
Feb. 1, 1932, and completion date to May 
1, 1932. 

WRNY, Aviation Radio Station, Inc., New 
York City, granted authority to install auto- 
matic frequency control. 

WEXL, Royal Oak Broadcasting Co., Royal 
Oak, Mich., granted authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

WNAD, The University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla., granted authority to discon- 
tinue operation from 9:15 p. m. May 26, to 
7:15 p. m. Oct. 4. KGGF to use this time. 

WSUI, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
granted special authorization to operate May 
6, 4 p. m. to 6 p. m.; May 13, 4 p. m. to 6 
p. m., and 10 p. m. to 12 m. May 27, 4 
to 6 p. m., C. S. T. 

KDP, Alaska Pacific Salmon Corp., Chomly, 
KFN, Cape Chacon, Alaska, granted con- 
struction permit and license for public 
coastal telegraph, 500 and 460 kc., 100 w.; 
public coastal, 2,512 ke., 100 w.; fixed public, 
point-to-point, 274, 246, 3,092.5 kc., 100 w. 

sl ‘ 

KUP, Examiner Printing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., granted construction permit 
for mobile press service, 11,340, 16,700 and 
22,225 ke., 1,250 w. 

KGPH, County of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., granted license for new trans- 
mitter, 2,450 ke., 150 w., with authority to 
operate transmitter with a maximum power 
of 250 w. for period ending May 31, 1932. 

W3XAL, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J., granted modification of 
license for additional frequency, 17,780 kc. 
ou renewal of license, 6,100, 17,780 kc., 
0 kw. 

WIXAK, Westinghouse Electrical & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
granted renewal of license. 

W2XE, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Long 
Island, N. Y., granted renewal of license, 
6,120 ke., 5 kw. (The frequency specified is 
subject to change ‘upon 60 days’ notice 
without a hearing to another frequency in 
same band.) 

W8XK, Westinghouse Electrical & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., granted re- 
newal of license. 


W9XF, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 


Downer’s Grove, Ill., granted renewal of 
license. 
WEF, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 


Point, N. Y., granted authority to operate 
station now licensed for fixed public service, 
point-to-point telegraph, for temporary pe- 
riod in the coastal service. 

Ford Motor Co., granted plane license, 
6,425 ke., 7.5 w. 

KHRFU, Eastern Air Transport Co., 
granted authority to operate in temporary 
service as a pickup station on April 27, 
2,354 ke. (Action taken April 27.) 

W2XDY, W2XDZ, Atlantic Broadcasting 
Corp., New York, granted authority to use 
stations April 29 to May 5, inclusive. (Ac- 
tion taken April 26.) 

KFWX, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
aboard “Susan A. Moran,” granted author- 
ity to operate transmitter for 60 days, pend- 
ing receipt of formal application; frequen- 


cies, 3,630, 375, 425, 500 ke., 200 w. (Action 
taken April 25.) 
WGY, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y., granted authority to use auxiliary 
transmitter from 1 a. m. Thursday, April 
28, to 1 a. m. Saturday, April 30, to erect 
new antenna authorized in connection with 
installation of new equipment. 


. + + : 

Renewal of licenses: 

The following stations were granted reg- 
ular renewal of licenses: KID, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; KMO, Tacoma, Wash. 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 
New York City, granted renewal of license, 
1,300 ke., 500 w., shares time with WBBR, 
WFAB and WHAZ as follows: WEVD, 4/10 
time; WFAB 2/7 time; WHAZ 5/100 time; 
WBBR 2/7 time. 

WHAZ, Rensselear Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., granted renewal of license, 1,300 
ke., 500 w., share with WFAB, WEVD and 
WBBR, as follows: WFAB 2/7 time; WEVD 
4/10 time; WBBR 2/7 time; WHAZ 5/100 
time. 

KQV, KQV Broadcasting Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pa., granted renewal of license, 1,380 kc., 500 
w., hours of operation simultaneous daytime 
with WSMK, May: daily except Sunday, 7:45 
to 10 p. m.; June and July, daily except 
Sunday, 8 to 10 p. m.; August, daily except 
Sunday, 7:30 to 10 p. m.; September, daily 
except Sunday, 7:30 to 10 p. m.; Sunday, 
6:45 to 7:30 p. m.; October, daily except Sun- 
day, 7:30 to 10 p. m.; Sunday 6 to 7:30 p. m. 

WDAG, National Radio & Broadcasting 
Corp., Amarillo, Tex., granted temporary 
license subject to the Commissions’ decision 
as the result of an investigation now being 
made with respect to the type of program 
broadcast over this station. 

WOQ, Unity School of Christianity, Kansas 


And Reports Proposed by Examiners 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 29 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, and examiners’ pro- 
posed reports in rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 

Brick: No. 24300.—United Verde Copper 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on brick, in carloads, from 
certain points in California to Clarkdale, 
Ariz., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

Envelopes: No. 24149.—Crown Williamette 
Paper Company v. Arizona Southern Rail- 
road. Ratings and rates applied on paper 
merchandise envelopes, in carloads and less 
than carloads, between various interstate 
points in western territory found applicable. 
Applicable ratings and rates not shown to 
have been or to be unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Iron pipe: No. 23434.—W. A. L. Thompson 
Hardware Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Rates on wrought iron 
and steel pipe, in carloads, from Chicago, 
Ill., to Dodge City, Kans., found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

Rice: No. 23478.—Mount Royal Rice Mills, 
Ltd., v. St. Louis Southwestern Railway. 
Applicable rates on rough rice, in carloads, 
from points in Arkansas on the lines of the 
St. Louis Southwestern to Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, determined. Applicable rates since 
Jan. 2, 1931, found not unreasonable but 
prior thereto found unreasonable in so far 
as they applied to transportation within the 
United States. Reparation awarded. 

Brick: No. 22868.—Ohio-Kentucky Associ- 
ated Industries v. Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
way. Rates on fire brick, in earloads, from 
certain points in Ohio and Kentucky to 
certain destinations in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan found unduly prejudi- 
cial. Nonprejudicial rates prescribed. 

Cotton: No. 18761 and related cases.—Gal- 
veston Cotton Exchange & Board of Trade 
v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway. Upon 
reconsideration, finding in the former re- 
port, 179 I. C. C. 386, that rates charged 
on cotton, any quantity, carriers’ privilege 
of compression, from points: in Alabama, 
Tennessee and Mississippi to Galveston, Tex., 
would be unreasonable for the future, mod- 
ified. Reasonable rates prescribed. 

Paper: No. 24323.—-Edgewater Paper Com- 
pany v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway. Rate charged on used offset 
paper, in rolls, in carloads, from Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Menasha, Wis., found applica- 
ble and not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Metal cans: No. 24377.—Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Company, Inc., v. Chicago 
& North Western Railway. Carload rating 
in western classification when applicable 
on liquid formaldehyde, in metal cans in 
barrels or in boxes, or in bulk in barrels, 
from Perth Amboy, N. J., and carload rates 
thereon from Perth Amboy to southwestern 
territory found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rating and rates prescribed. 

Seed: No, 24527.—Rudy-Patrick Seed Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rall- 
way. Carload of sudan grass seed, in sacks, 
from Muleshoe, Tex., transited at Plainview, 
Tex., and Kansas City, Mo., to Buffalo, N. Y., 
found undercharged. Applicable charges 
found not umreasonable. Complaint dis- 


missed. 
F. D. No. 9177.—Salt Lake & Utah Rail- 
Reconstruction 


road Company Receiver's 

Loan. Upon application, a loan of $200,000 

to the receiver of the Salt Lake & Utah 

Railroad Company by the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation approved. Terms pre- 

scribed. 
F. D. No, 9170.—Central of Georgia Rail- 





way Company Reconstruction Loan. Upon 
further consideration of the original and 
supplemental applications of the Central of 
Georgia Railway Company for a loan of 
$3,899,727 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, a further loan of $711,750 ap- 
proved, without prejudice to consideration 
of additional loans upon the application. 
Terms prescribed. 

F. D. No. 9139.—Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company Abandonment. 
Certificate isued permitting the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Company to 
abandon a part of its line of railroad in 
Huerfano County, Colo. 

Examiners’ Reports 


Coal: No. 23949 and related cases.—Am- 
herst Elevator Company v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway. i. Rates on coal, in 
carloads, from mine groups in southern 
Colorado and northern New Mexico, to des- 
tinations in the Panhandle of Texas found 
not unreasonable in the past, prior to June 
12, 1930. Complaint dismissed. 


2. Rates from the same origin groups to 
Matador and Roaring Springs. Tex., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Corn: No. 24580 and related cases.—Noble 
& Reid Grain Company v. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. Rates on corn and 
wheat, in carloads, from points in south- 
western Iowa to St. Louis, Mo., found not 
unreasonable. Damages under allegation of 
undue prejudice not proven. Complaint 
dismissed. 

Corn and wheat: No. 24580 and related 
cases.—Noble & Reid Grain Company v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
@®ates on corn and wheat, in carloads, from 
points in southwestern Iowa to St. Louis, 
Mo., found not unreasonable. Damages un- 
der allegation of undue prejudice not 
proven. Complaint dismissed. 

Fish oil: No, 24918.—Harvotis Corporation 
v. Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. 
Rate on fish oil, in tank-car loads, from 
Southport, N. C., to Bayway, N. J., found 
unreasoneble. Reparation awarded. 

Dried blood: No. 24841.—Standard Render- 
ing Company v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Rate on bulk dried blood, in carloads, from 
New Orleans, La., to Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 


missed. 

Logs: No. 24824.—A. K. Foss v. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. Rates 
charged on logs, in carloads, from Forest 
Mills and Summitville, Tenn., to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., via an interstate route, found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Machinery: No. 24620.—George E. Breece 
Lumber Company.v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Rates charged on sec- 
ond-hand machinery, in carloads, from 
Flagstaff and Williams, Ariz., to Cloudcroft, 
N. Mex., found applicable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

oe No. 24623.—South West Box Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Rate on silicate of soda, in carloads, 
from Fortville, Ind., to Sand Springs, Okla., 
found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial. Complaint dismissed. 

Switching: No. 21107 and related cases.— 
City of St. Paul v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. Upon rehearing, findings 
in the prior report herein, City of St. Paul 
v. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 168 I. C. C. 379, 
modified. Just and reasonable charges for 
moving traffic in carloads between the ter- 
minal of the Barge Line at St. ul, Minn., 
and industries at Minnesota Transfer, in 
St. Paul, Minn., prescribed for the future, 
under section 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. and observing the policy declared by 
Congress tn section 500 of the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920. 





City, Mo., granted renewal of license subject 
to mandate of the Court of Appeals con- 
tained in stay order in the case of WOQ. 

KFH, Radio Station KFH Co., Wichita, 
Kans., granted renewal of license subject to 
mandate of the Court of Appeals contained 
in stay order in the case of WOQ. 

WTAQ, Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., granted special authorization, pend- 
ing action on formal applications for modi- 
fication of license to operate simultaneously 
during daytime with Station KSCJ. 

KSCJ, Sioux City Journal, Sioux City, 
Iowa, granted special authorization, pending 
action on formal application for modifica- 
tion of license to operate simultaneously 
during daytime with Station WTAQ. 

WSMK, Stanley M. Krohn Jr., Dayton, 
Ohio, granted temporary renewal of license, 
and designated application for hearing, sub- 
ject to such action as the Commission may 
take on pending application for renewal of 
license. 

WBMS, WBMS Broadcasting Corporation, 
Hackensack, N. J., granted temporary re- 
newal of license subject to result of hear- 
ing to be held to determine financial con- 
dition of licensee, nature of programs broad- 
cast, and whether operation of station is in | 
public interest. | 

WKBF, Indianapolis Broadcasting, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., granted authority to op- 
erate May 5, 6, 7, 12 and 14, 3 to 4 p. m.; 
May 19, 20 and 21, 2 to 4:15 p. m.; June 2, 
3 and 4, 2 to 4:15 p. m.; July 4, 1:13 to 4:15 
p. m.; July _7, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16 and 21, 3 to 
4:15 p. m.; July 23, 2 to 4:15 p. m.; Aug. 18, 
19, 20, 25, 26 and 27, 3 to 4:15 p. m.; eh 
1 and 3, 3 to 4:15 p. m.; Sept. 8, 9 and 10, 
2 to 4:15 p. m.; Sept. 22, 3 to 4:15 p. m., 
provided Station WCMA remains silent. 

WCMA, General Broadcasting Corporation, 
Culver. Ind., granted authority to operate 
from 10:30 to 11 p. m. on Thursday, Friday 
and Sunday from May 1 to Sept. 24, 1932, in- 
clusive, provided Station WKBF remains | 


silent. 
+++ ; 
Set for hearing: 


WCAM, City of Camden, Camden, N. J., 
renewal of license, because facilities of sta- 
tion are requested. 

WHAT, ne Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., renewal of license, 
because facilities of station are requested. 

H. Verne Spencer, Jeanette, Pa., construc- 
tion permit for new station, 1.420 kc., 100 
w., daytime. 

Maurice L, Barrett, St. Louis, Ill., construc- 
tion permit for new station, 1,310 kc., 100 w., 
unlimited time (facilities of WKBS). 

Harold H. Hanseth, Eureka, Calif., 
struction permit for new station, 1,210 kc., 
100 w., daytime and 12 to 2 a. m. 

KFPY, Symons Broadcasting Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., modification of license to 
change frequency from 1.340 kc. to 1,260 kc. 

KGEZ, Donald C. Treloar, Kalispell, Mont., 
construction permit to install new 250-w. 
transmitter with automatic freqnency con- 
trol; increase power from 100 to 250 w.; 
change frequency from 1,310 kc. to 1,260 kc., 
and change time from unlimited to speci- 
fied hours. 

The Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, | 
Mich., construction permit for special ex- 
perimental station and for experimental 
visual broadcasting station. 

WFBC, Virgil V. Evans, Knoxville, Tenn., 
application to move station to Greenville, 
S. C., set for hearing, because of protest 
of Wilton E. Hall, publisher of the Daily 
Independent, Anderson, S. C., (On April 
15 the Commission granted application sub- 
ject to Rule 45, which provides that if an 
interested party files a protest within 20 
days he shall be granted a hearing. Protes- 
tant at time of said grant had applica- 
tion pending to erect new station at An- | 
derson, S. C., on same frequency used by | 
WFBC.) 

-~+ + 


Action on examiners’ reports: 


The following grants were made on a 
tentative basis, pending the preparation of 


con- 


the statement of facts and grounds for 
decision: 

Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., New 
York City, granted renewal of license, 570 
ke., 500 w., shares with WPCH. 

WPCH, Eastern Broadcasting Co., New 


York City, granted change in frequency 
from 810 to 570 kc., share with WMCA. 

WNYC, City of New York, Department of 
Plant and Structures, denied renewal of 
license on 570 kce.; granted licemse to oper- 
ate on 810 kce., daytime. In its action in 
these cases the Commission reversed Chief | 
Examiner Ellis A. Yost. 

Philip Weiss Music Co., Rutland, Vt., de- 
nied application to change frequency from 
1,500 ke, to 1,340 ke., and unlimited time; 
granted increase in day power from 100 w. 
to 250 w., to operate same hours as at pres- 
ent, reversing Examiner Ralph L. Walker. 

Albert H. Schermann, Flagstaff, Ariz., 
granted permission to move station to 
Yuma, Ariz., to operate on 1,420 kc. with 
100 w. during the following hours daily: 
6 to 9 a. m., 12 noon to 3 p. m. and 6 to 9 
p. m., sustaining Chief Examiner Ellis A. 


Yost. 
+~+ + : 

Applications dismissed: 

The following applications were dismissed 
at request of applicants: 

KLRA, Arkansas Broadcasting Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., modification of license, 1,430 kc., 
| 500 w., 1 kw., local sunset, unlimited time. 

WLAP, American Broadcasting Corp. of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., special authority, 
1,010 ke., 250 w., three-fourths time. 


+ + > : 
Miscellaneous: 


Stations WCMA, Culver, Ind.; WKBT, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and WBAA, West La Fay- 
ette, Ind., were granted authority to take 
depositions in regard to application of J. T. 
— Tulsa, Okla., to be heard on May 9, 

Shortwave and Television Corp., Boston, 
Mass., granted temporary license pending | 
outcome of hearing heretofore ordered by 
Commission. 

WOW, Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
Nebr., overruled demurrer to statement of 
facts filed by WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broad- 
casting Corp., in its application for a change 
in frequency from 610 to 590 kc., and change 
in power from 500 w. daytime to 250 w. 
night and 500 w. local sunset, unlimited 


time. 
++ + . 
Applications other than broadcasting: 


KGWO, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tucson, 
Ariz., construction permitfor new equipment 
on 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,- 
467.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 kc., 400 w., 
aeronautical service. 

WSDZ, Aeronoutical Radio, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., licenses covering construction 
permits for point-to-point aeronautical and 
aeronautical services. 

WPEC, Police Department, Memphis, 
Tenn., modification of license for increase 
in power to 400 w. 

WLC, Central Radio Telegraph Co., Rogers 
City, Mich., licenses covering construction 
permits for point-to-point service, marine 
relay service and coastal telegraph service. 

WSDP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, license covering construction per- 
mit for point-to-point aeronautical service 
and aeronautical service. 

ee © 
Hearings scheduled: 


May 2.—Broadcasting: 

WJW, John F. Weimer (owner of Mansfield 
Broadcasting Association), Mansfield, Ohio, 
construction permit, 1,210 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited time. (Requests authority to move 
to Akron, Ohio.) 

May 3.—Television: 

United States Radio & Television Corp., 
Marion, Ind., construction permit, 43-46, 
48.5, 1 kw., 50.3, 60-80. megacycles, unlimited 
time. 

May 4.—Broadcasting: 

WHODH, Matheson Radio Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass., construction permit, 830 kc., 1 kw., 
daytime until sunset at Denver, Colo. (Re- 
quests authority to move transmitter from 
Gloucester, Mass., to Saugus, Mass.) 

May 5.—Broadcasting: 

WRHM, Minnesota Broadcasting Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn., modification of license, 
1,250 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time. Present 
assignment: 1,250 ke., 1 kKw., shares with 
WCAL, KFMX and WLB. 

WCAL, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
renewal of license, 1.250 ke., 1 Kw., shares 
with WBHM, KFMX and WLB. 

KFMX, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
renewal of license, 1,250 ke., 1 kw., shares 
with WRHM, WCAL and WLB. 

WLB-WGMS, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., renewal of license, 1,250 
ke., 1 Kw., shares with WRHM, WCAL and 
KFMK. 

WRHM, Minnesota Broadcasting Corp., | 
Minneapolis, Minn., renewal of license, 1,250 | 


ke., 1 kw., shares with WCAL, KFMX and 
WLB. 

May 6.—Broadcasting: 

KFWI, Radio Entertainments, Ltd., San 


Francisco, Calif., modification of license, 930 
kw., 500 w., 1 kw., local sunset, shares with 
KROW. Present assignment: 930 kc., 500 w., 
shares with KROW. 





Chilean Auto Licensing 


Automobile owners in Chile will be able} 
to pay for their ‘licenses on the installment 
plan, if the Chilean Congress passes a law 
|submitted by the Ministry of the Interior.— 
(Department of Commerce.) } 


| 








| ditional books, pamphlets and texts dealing 


work of the institutions named with that of 


| the following statement: 


| vate ownership. 


| Shoals. 


| rates, as that would destroy the rate-making 


Utility Activities Air Line to Canada 


To Obtain Power 
Sites Described 


Organization of Companies 
To Take Over Vermont 
Land Set Forth in Testi-| 


mony at Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


“the sense of the meeting that the secretary 
should establish contacts with the various 
State committees on public utility infor- 
mation, with the educational committtees of 
the national associations, and with other edu- 
cational movements affiliated with the indus- 
try, so as to ascertain what may be done in 
this direction, without duplication or com- 
petition with other efforts, and report his 
findings at the next meeting.” Reference was 
made in the minutes to the ‘‘complete library | 
of regulatory material” at the disposal of P. 
U. R. and that it might be possible “to 
find opportunities for the publication of ad- 


with the different problems of regulation, for 
the use of the industry in its general educa- 
tional work.” 

Q. I show you a paper marked 5121 for iden- 
tification and ask you what it is. 

A. It is a copy of a letter which Mr. Hills 
furnished me at my request, the original 
having been written by him to Mr. Scott 
Brown, chairman of the Coommittee on Co-| 
operation with Educational Institutions, Il- 
linois Power & Light Corporation, Chicago, 
on April 20, 1926. | 

Q. Does this letter relate to the same pro- 
posal for cooperation with the associations 
and committees of the industry in an educa-| 
tional program? A. Yes. 

Q. Do the records of the Utilities Publica- 
tion Committee contain any further refer- 
ences to this proposed cooperation between 
P. U. R. and the 7 associations? 


A. At the meeting of Oct. 20, 1926, the 
minutes show that Secretary Hills recom- 
mended P. U. R.’s participation in the general 
educational program of the industry by dis- 
tributing additional books, pamphlets, and 
texts. In that connection he reviewed the} 
work done by “the committees on coopera- 
tion with educational institutions of the na- 
tional associations and by the State commit- 
tees on public utility information.” 

Q. Did he suggest that P. U. R. engage 
in any educational activity on the subject 
of Government or municipal ownership of 
utilities? 

A. He suggested a number of topics which 
P. U. R. might handle. Among them were 
“Why Government ownership is not necessary 
to avoid capitalization of franchise against 
the public” and “What is regulation and 
what has it done for the public in giving 
utility service at cost.” 

Q. Do the records of the Utilities Publica- 
tion Committee disclose any other cooperation 
ee utility associations along educational 

nes? 

A. At the committee meet of Feb. 18, 1927, 
Mr. P. H. Gadsden, a member of the commit- 
tee, furnished information concerning the as- 
sistance being, given by the N. E. L. A. to 
certain activities of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Utility and Land Economics of Northwest- 
ern University and to the American Mining 
Congress. Exhibit 4930 is a copy of a letter 
dated Feb. 4, 1927, addressed to Mr. Gadsden | 
from Paul S. Clapp. Another copy of this 
letter was attached to the minutes of the 
Feb. 18 meeting. The committee suggested 
that a plan be worked out to coordinate the 


P. U. R. and that assistance be obtained from 
N. E. L. A. 

Q. Were there any further developments in| 
that matter? 

A. According to the minutes of Nov. 30, 
1927, Messrs. Spurr and Hills were designated 
to confer with Paul Clapp and Carl Jackson 
of the N. E. L. A. to determine whether P. U. 
R. should establish a research department in| 
view of the research organizations already es- 
tablished by N. E. L. A. agd other associa- 
tions. However, Mr. Hills states that no such 
department was ~~ er eae by P. U. R. 


Q. Exhibit 4120 was identified by Mr. Spurr 
as a set of his weekly news letters but it 
was not offered for the record. Have you ex- 
amined these bulletins with a view to ascer- 
taining to what extent they contain matter 
relating to Government or municipal owner- 
ship of utilities? 

A. I have examined them. 

Q. Will you point out what portions of such 
bulletins relate to that subject? 

A. Mr. Spurr’s letter No. 12, dated Sept. 12, 
1927, commends the results of two decades of 
State Commission regulation, and then makes 


“Moreover, regulation by commissions has 
stood in the way of Government ownership 
and operation. If you believe in Government | 
ownership and operation you will not like 
commission regulation, but if you are op- 
posed to political ownership and operation of 
utility business you have reason to be thank- 
ful for commission regulation as a preventa- 
tive.” 

In letter No. 5, dated July 5, 1927, there is 
an article headed “Are municipal plants 
doomed?” It is to the effect that isolated 
municipal plants can not compete with great 
interconnected systems operating under pri- 


In letter No. 38, dated March 12, 1928, Mr. 
Spurr discussed Senator Norris’ criticism of 
State commission regulation (in a somewhat 
facetious way) and adds: “The Senator's rem- 
edy is Government ownership.” 

In letter No. 42, dated April 9, 1928, Mr. 
Spurr discussed the Norris resolution provid- 
ing for Government operation of uscle 
He argued that the Federal Govern- 
ment could not lawfully fix its own power 


power of the States, and that the Federal 
Government would be subject to State regula- 
tion in the making of rates because it would 
lose pro tanto its governmental character and | 
be functioning in a so-called proprietary ca- 
pacity. 

I might say that in dismissing or presenting 
this material from the weekly bulletins of 
Mr. Spurr I have eliminated from considera- 
tion some of the letters which discussed deci- 
sions involving municipal plants, others which 
undertook to defend State Commission regu- 
lation against its critics, and others which 
argue against the Massachusetts prudent 
investment theory. 

+ + 


Q. Will you refer, please, to Exhibit 4119. 
This exhibit consists of a number of pam- 
phlets that were identified by Mr. Spurr as 
copies of public utility fornightly. Have you 
examined them to ascertain to what extent 
they show on their face that the publication | 
is supported by the utilities? 

A. I have examined them for that purpose. | 


|7 p. m. and from the Newark airport at 


|able us to take this step.” 


| movement of cattle feed into Blackford, | 


| cattle feed from various origins into the 





The issue of Oct. 18, 1928, carries on the) 
flyleaf the following: 

7 “Copyright 1928 by Public Utilities Reports, | 
nc. 

“A fortnightly publication relating to the 
problems of utility regulation and allied 
topics, including reprints of the official deci- 
sions of the State Commissions and courts; | 
endorsed by the National Associations of the | 
Utility Industry and by the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utility Commissioners, | 
and supported in part by those conducting | 


public utility service, manufacturers, bankers,! Yes. 





Sisiailaais ol Immigrants Admitted in March 





Ready for Opening 


Passenger and Freight Service 
To Be Started Between 
Toronto and New York 


Airplane passenger and freight service 
between Toronto, Canada, and New York 
will be inaugurated by a Canadian com- 
pany: the first week in May, according to 


information received from Trade Com- 
missioner L. A. France, Toronto. 


Both amphibian and land planes will 
be used in the journey which it is said 
will require from 312 to 4 hours. The first 
hop from Toronto to Rochester will be 
made in an amphibian plane and the 
passengers will change in the latter city 
to a six place land plane for the remain- 
der of the trip to New York. 

Planes will leave each city twice daily 
according to the schedule which calls for 
departures from Toronto at 8 a, m. and 


9:35 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


Ratings for Air Pilots 
Made More Stringent 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in the general science and operation of 
scheduled air transportation.” 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

The amendment will become effective 
May 5 and after the first of next year 
it will be mandatory on all scheduled in- 
terstate fir passenger lines. The inter- 
vening time between the effective date 
and Jan. 1 will be devoted both by the 
air lines and the pilots to fulfilling the 
provisions of the regulation. 

The requirements to be met by an in- 
terstate air passenger line pilot for the 
rating, include the following: 

He shall have had at least 1,200 hours 
of certified solo flying time, acquired 
within eight years previous to the date 
of application for the rating. At least 500 
hours of this time shall have been cross- 
country flying. 

He shall have had 75 or more hours of 
night flying experience, at least half of 
which required the use of lighted air-| 
ways. 

He shall be capable of flying entirely 
by instruments (known as blind flying) 
in straight, level flight, in moderate banks, 
minimum glides and maximum climbs, 
climbing turns and recovery from stalls, 
skids, slips, spirals and banks, and shall 
demonstrate this ability by performing 
the maneuver while in a hooded cockpit 
and accompanied by a Department of 
Commerce inspector. 

Under the present regulations, the pilots 
of aircraft flying in scheduled, interstate, 
passenger service do not have_ to) 
meet any of these requirements. They 
must, however, be transport pilots, have a 
rating for the type of aircraft flown, 
know the route, and be fully competent 
in all phases of operating their planes. 

To obtain a transport iicense, moreover, 
a pilot has had to have 200 hours of solo 
flying, of which five hours had to be in the 
six days preceding his application for the 
license. During the test for the license 
he was required to make a 100-mile cross 
country flight. And transport pilots can- 
not carry passengers for hire at night un- 
less they have had two hours of night 
solo flying within 90 days of the flight with 
passengers. 

“Most of the pilots now flying scheduled 
interstate passenger aircraft are capable | 
of fulfilling the foregoing requirements,” 
Col. Young said. “Therefore, it is antic- 
ipated that those pilots will be qualified 
and operating under the new amendment 
long before its mandatory date becomes 
effective.” 

Col. Young declared that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is not authorizing in- 
tentional instrument flying with passen- 
gers but it is requiring qualification and 
fitness of both airmen and aircraft for 
emergency use in this regard. 

“The knowledge and experience gained 
by everyone identified with air transpor- 
tation in the last few years,” Con. Young 
said, “coupled with the improvement in 
aircraft instruments and the development 
by the Department of Commerce of a 
nation-wide network of lighted and radio- 
equipped airways, have combined to en- 


information | 











Virginian Given Refund 
Under Emergency Rates | 


Henry C. Stuart, of Virginia, is entitled 
to reparation from the railroads for the | 


Va., during the “drought period,’ because 
of discrimination in the matter of rates 
due to Mr. Stuart’s financial status, ac- 
cording to the recommendation of Ex-| 
aminer William B. Wilbur in a proposed 
report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission April 29. (Docket No. 24755) 

Mr. Stuart charged in a complaint to 
the Commission that because he was a} 
“millionaire and a former Governor of | 
Virginia” the carriers had charged him} 
the regular rail rates on 13 carloads of 


drought-striken area at Blackford, Va., 
instead of the “emergency” rates applica- 
ble by permission of the Commission. 





accountants and other users of the Publica- 
tion.” 

Q. Prior to that time had there been any 
statement in the publication as to it being | 
supported by utilities? | 

A. The issues from January 





to October, 


| 1628, contained on the flyleaf only the follow- 


ing: 

“Copyright 1928 by Public Utilities Reports, 
Inc. 

“A fortnightly publication relating to regu-| 
lation of Public Utility Companies and Allied | 
Topics.” 

Q. Did the issues from January to October, 
1928, contain the statements just quoted? A.| 


> | 


Declines Two-fifths From Total Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


number; 697 deportees were sent to Mex-! principaly Scotland, England, Germany, 

ico, 183 to Canada, 580 to China, and 107| Italy, and Sweden. 

| to other countries. 
Entering the United States without) and 9,248 nonimmigrant) 

proper immigration visa (mainly surrep-| March totaled 11,351. 


Aliens of all classes (2,103 immigrant | 
admitted in 


Of this number, | 


titious entries) was the principal cause | 7,749 gave European countries as their) 
for deportations; 259 wer of the criminal} place of birth, principaly Great Britain. | 
and immoral classes, 361 had remained | Italy,, Germany, Scandinavia, France, and 
here longer‘than p2f-nitted, 149 were men-| Poland, in the order given; 1,539 were 
tally or physically defective, and 369 were | born in Canada, 376 in Mexico, 684 in Asia, 
of the miscellaneous classes. The vast ma-/| 549 in the West Indies, 93 in Central 
jority of these deportees were males, only| America, 172 in South America, and 190| 
155 being females, and three-fiths of the/ in other countries. 


total weer Mexicans and Chinese. 


During March last, 299 indigent aliens|.of aliens deported during March of each 
| were returned to their native land at their! year from 1928 to 1932, inclusive, by prin- 


The following statistics show the number 


own request, the vast majority of whom| cipal destination and causes for deporta-| 


were destined 


Destination: 
Europe 
Asia ....ceeee 
Canada 
Mexico 





Causes: 
Criminal and immoral classes 
Mental and physical defects . 
Remained longer than 
Entered witheut pro 
Miscellaneous courses 


permitted 
per vica 


pe 


to European. countries, tion: 








1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
950 1,352 1,511 1,726 2,112 
396 372 489 790 545 

44 33 33 32 613 
189 175 216 172 183 
244 722 730 674 697 

77 50 43 58. 74 
154 186 213 213 259 

74 59 86 95 149 
192 200 199 411 261 
oo 816 625 595 974 
131 91 397 412 369 | 


| vanced 


| reason 
| early vegetables tend lower as shipments in- 


| crop. 


Decline of Prices 
In Farm Markets 
Shown for Week 


Some of Previous Gains Lost 
In. Wheat and Livestock 
Quotations, States Agri- 
culture Department 


The general price trend in agricultural 
markets was downward in the late part 
of April, some of the previous gains in 
prices of wheat and livestock being lost, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
April 28. Butter prices were about steady, 
cheese lower, and cotton tending down- 
ward, the Department said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Unsettled conditions have prevailed in the 
commodity markets since the middle of the 
menth. Some of the preceding gains in 
wheat and livestock were lost, and general 
price trend of farm products in late April 
was slightly downward. The wheat market 
is still somewhat higher than at the begin- 
ning of the month but other grains have 
shown revailing .weak tendencies during 
April. ivestock continued to show price 
weakness, especially lambs, calves and hogs. 
Lower prices for some mill feeds are a partial 
offset. Butter holds its price fairly well, but 
cheese is lower. Potatoes, old and new, ad- 
in some markets on light southern 
receipts and cabbage sold higher for the same 
Strawberries and various lines of 


crease. 


Cotton Market Quiet 

The cotton market continued quiet, 
price fluctuations small but tending down- 
ward in April. Demand for spot cotton was 
indifferent and the volume of spot transac- 
tions light. New crop preparations and con- 
ditions are now attracting considerable trade 
attention. Cotton planting made some fur- 
ther advance and was active in many cen- 
tral and eastern sections, but as a general 
rule, only fair progress was reported. Dur- 


with 


| ing March sales of fertilizer tags in the eight 


most important cotton States, excluding Ok- 
lahoma, amounted to about 46.6 per cent of 
March, 1931, 33.4 per cent of March, 1930, and 
were the smallest for that month for more 
than a decade. 

For the four months, December through 
March, tag sales were 51.8 per cent less than 


| during that period last season, 69.2 per cent 


below 1929-30 and were also the smallest, at 
least since 1920-21, when these records first 
became available. According to the Bureau 
of the Census, there were operated in the 
United States at some time during the month 
of March, 248 million cotton-spinning spin- 
dies, compared with 25.2 million for Febru- 
ary, and 26.5 million for March a year ago. 
Exports for the week ended April 22 amounted 
to 112,801 bales, compared with 37,152 bales 
for the corresponding week last season. 


Cash Wheat Declines 

After advancing during the first half of 
the month, domestic wheat markets declined 
3 to 4 cents per bushel the third week of 
April, following the decline in futures. In- 
creased supplies, together with a slow de- 
mand, however, are additional weakening fac- 
tors. Mills were generally active buyers and 
current receipts were well absorbed at most 
points. Protein premiums held about un- 
changed. Rye markets weakened with wheat 
and declined around 3 to 312 cents per bushel. 

Domestic demand was dull and while there 
was some export inquiry for Canadian rye 
no export sales of United States rye were 


| reported. Corn markets remained weak, prices 


at Chicago reaching a new low point on the 

Offerings were slightly larger at sev- 
eral markets but primary receipts totaled 
only 2,577,000 bushels or about half those of 
the corresponding week a year ago. Oats and 
barley markets were dull and draggy. 

Hay markets were slightly eenneioe during 
the third week of the month with alfalfa 
prices ranging from steady to lower; timothy 
markets about steady and prairie hay unset- 
tled. Inquiry for hay was seasonally licht 


|} at most points as pastures continued to im- 


prove. Conditions in the East were generally 
satisfactory but growth was slow in the cen- 
tral States and rains badly needed in some 
parts of the Southwest. 


Feed Markets Irregular 
The feed market in late April continues 
to be led by price changes in wheat mill 
feeds, Some slackening in demand, better 
pastures in certain areas, a slight increase in 
production and offerings of wheat feed, and 


| declining grain prices caused wheat feed prices 


in eastern and central western markets to 
average lower. The advance in wheat feed 
prices since early in February and the down 
trend or steadiness in other important feeds 
in the same period made wheat mill feeds rela- 
tively high-proced and was a factor in re- 
ducing demand. Cottonseed meal sold at bet- 
ter prices than in mid-April but linseed meal 
was irregular. Gluten feed and meal ad- 
vanced 50 cents per ton, while hominy feed 
was unchanged to higher with moderate de- 
mand. Alfalfa meal, soybean meal and tank- 
age were mostly unchanged. 


Livestock Market Weak 

Lighter marketings of cattle, calves and hogs 
than either the week previous or the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. did not prevent 
the general livestock market from showing 
declines after the middle of the month. The 
$4 per 100 pounds quotation for choice hogs 
of the most popular weight selections on the 
current market all but disappeared. The 


| average cost at Chicago fell to around $3.65, 


as compared with a previous low of $3.74. 
Pork consumption was adversely influenced 
by higher temperatures, declines in fresh pork 
values, a contraction in shipping orders, and 
there were new lows for the season in pork 
provision and lard markets. 

The stocker and feeder cattle supply was 
light, but the market was 15 to 25 cents lower. 
All grades of cattle are still high compared 
with hogs, and beef is bringing good prices 
compared with fresh pork. 

An increasing movement of sheep and 
lambs from various large producing areas, 
and the relatively high level of the market 
compared with the middle of April, together 
with declines in dressed sheep and lamb 
values, tended to depress demand for sheep 


|}and lambs on foot, and trading at Chicago 


showed declines from the week earlier ranging 


| from 50 to 75 cents on fat lambs to as much 


as $1 or more on matured sheep. 

Sales of wool were closed on small quan- 
tities in eastern markets but there were no 
indications from the attitude of buyers that 


| any sizeable orders for woolen goods had been 


received. Although, holders of wool were un- 
able to transact business of any consequence, 


| they adhered generally to a policy of not ate 
| tempting to push sales in the face of an exe 
| tremely sluggish demand. 


Butter Fairly Active 
Trading in the butter market was of fair 
volume in late April but was confined largely 
to immediate requirements, although there 


| Was a slight inclination on the part of some 


users to anticipate future requirements. Re- 
ceipts of butter as reported at four princival 
marrets were comparatively light after the 
middle of the month. Reports by receivers 
indicate that the make of butter is spotted 
in that some sections are showing slight in- 
creases while others are holding unchanged. 
Stocks of butter in storage at the larger mar- 
kets are considerably lighter than those of a 
vear ago. Nervous and unsettled conditions of 
the securities and grain markets caused trad- 
ers to onerate cautiously. 

The tone of the cheese markets at Wiscone 
sin primary points was generally steady dur- 
ing the third week of April. following the 
one-cent decline of the previous week. At 
the lower prices. the supply of fresh cheese 
was barely equal to the demand. The large 


| Stvles were most wanted. but the small stvles, 


with the possible exception of Longhorns. -1*0 
moved freely into consumption. There was 
also an increr-ed interest in held stock. 
Eges Fairly Steady 

The egg markets held the fairly steady 
prices prevailing through most of April. Gen- 
eral buving of eggs for cold storage has re« 
Neved. to a rather slight extent, the pressure 
to exyrand current consumption so as to ab- 
sorb the increasing supplies. but the general 
uncertainty over the volume of nroduction 
within the next few months tends to ore- 
vent anv large accumulation of stocks either 
in warehouses or on floors. Retail prices. as 
a rule. are low enough to stimulate a good 
eurrent d4eman?. Chain stores on the Atlantic 


| Seaboard sre retailing eggs in cartons at a 


range of 20 to 23 cents per dozen and loose 
eres at 17 to 90 cents ver dozen. 

Rereivts of fresh broilers are light. but dee 
mand continues slow and the market easy. 
The market on frozen poultry remains ir- 
regular. Broilers are in fair demand, but 
as stocks are large and dealers generally will- 
ing sellers the market is weak. Some shading 
in prices is renorted on fryers and roasters, 
but. as a whole, the market is steady. and 
tradine holding close to quotations. Offer- 
ines of fowl are light and quotations remained 
unchanged. 

New Potatoes Advance 

The market for new potatoes was strong in 
late April. F. 0. b. sales of best Spaulding 
Rose advanced at Florida shipping voints to 
$7 per barrel. The Chicago 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


carlot market! / 
‘or old rotetoes held at 75 to 85 cents per 





FEDERAL BANKING 


Banking Failures 
In Dallas Region 


Fewer in Month 


Business and Industry Are| 
Still Operating at Low| 
Levels, States Report of 
Federal Reserve Bank 


Dallas, Texas, April 29.—A substantial 
decline in both bank suspensions and com- 
mercial failures is noted in the monthly 
business review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, just made public. Only | 
one bank has closed its doors since Feb. 
19, and some have reopened; while both 
the number and liabilities of commercial 
failures declined during March. 

The district summary of business con- 
ditions follows in full text: 

Business and industrial activity in this 
district during the past month continued 
at an unsatisfactory level. The increase 
of 14 per cent in department store sales 
as compared with the previous month 
was less than seasonal, and sales were 
24 per cent smaller than in March last 
year. Pre-Easter buying was curtailed 
because of the cold wave early in March. 
Wholesale distribution increased slightly 
more than usual, yet this is attributable 
to the small volume of purchases early in 
the season which has necessitated re- 
orders as consumer demand made its ap- 
pearance. As compared with a year ago, 


sales continued to show a large decline. | 


Both wholesalers and retailers are keep- 
ing inventories at a low level. 
Improved Sentiment 
Offsetting to some extent the unsatis- 
factory statistical position of business and 
industry is the growing betterment in 
public sentiment. Although there were 16 
bank failures in this district between 
Jan. 1 and Feb. 19, only one bank has 
closed its doors since the latter date and 
some banks have reopened. There was 
also a further substantial decline in March 
in both the number and liabilities of com- 
mercial failures. Considerable progress is 


likewise being made by businesses and | 


individuals in adjusting themselves to 
the changed conditions. 

Federal Reserve Bank loans to member 
banks, after declining in March, turned 


Bank Credit Falls 
In Chicago Area 


Loans, Investments and De. 
posits of Reserve Members 
Decline for Month 


Chicago, Ill., April 29.—No reversal has | 
taken place in the downward trend of 
loans and investments and deposits of | 
reporting member banks in the Seventh | 
Federal Reserve District, according to the | 
monthly business conditions report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, just 


{made public. 


Reserve bank credit likewise declined 
| between the middle of March and the mid- ' 
| dle of April, the report states. | 

Seasonal Expansion Smaller | 

The district summary follows in full| 
text: | 

The amount of seasonal expansion | 
which developed during March in Seventh | 
| District manufacturing and merchandis- 
jing groups, in most cases was smaller than | 
usual, while in others improvement failed | 
{to materialize. The gain over February | 
in automobile production, for instance, | 
was less than the average for March in| 
|earlier years, as was that in steel and! 
|malleable casting shipments, in buiding | 
construction, and movement of building | 
|materials, while operations at steel mills | 
|did not increase as is customary, and out- | 
;put of pig iron declined. | 

Exceptions were found in the furniture | 
and shoe industries which showed greater 
than seasonal expansion. Employment 
;}and earnings declined in the total for| 
|}both manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing groups. 

Meat Production Curtailed 

The curtailment in meat production was 
heavier than usual for March, although | 
the volume totaled only slightly below a 
year ago; sales of packing-house products 
were On a level with the preceding month 
and remained considerably below last year | 
in aggregate value. Manufacture and dis- 
tribution of butter in the district increased 
over both February and the corresponding 
month of 1931. . 
| Cheese production exceeded that of a} 
;month earlier, but sales declined, though 
aggregating larger than production. Fore- 
casts on 1932 crops indicate that the Win- 
ter wheat crop will be much less than in 
1931; acreage sown to oats, barley, Spring 
wheat, and potatoes will be greater, b&t 
that for corn and bean crops smaller. 
|The movement of grains in March was 
considerably below average for the season. 

Sales Increases Below Average 
| Seasonal factors were responsible for the 





upward in April and stood at $12,656,000 
on the 15th of the month, which figure 
was $5,335,000 greater than on the corre- 
sponding date in 1931. The investments 
of banks in larger cities were increased 
$6,448,000 between March 9 and April 6, 
but this gain was more than offset by the 
decline in loans. The combined net de- 
mand and time deposits of member banks 
in this district averaged $656,444,000 in 
March as compared with $665,682.000 in 


February, and $802,235,000 in March, 1931. | 


Adverse Weather 

Agricultural conditions have been af- 
fected adversely by the weatMer. The high 
winds, dry weather, and subnormal tem- 
peratures, which followed the destructive 
March freezes, have retarded the devel- 
opment of growing crops and newly 
planted seeds. Since there is an 
excellent subsoil season in _ practi- 
cally all sections of the district, the 
agricultural situation would be materially 
improved by a heavy general rain to re- 
plenish surface moisture. Livestock 
ranges have deteriorated considerably but 
livestock generally have held up well. 
Market prices on most classes of livestock 
have drifted to lower levels. 

The valuation of building permits issued 
at principal cities in this district during 
March reflected a gain of 116 per cent over 
February and 3 per cent as compared with 
March, 1931. The increase over the previ- 
ous month was fairly general, but the bet- 
ter comparison with a year ago was due 
to the large valuation at two cities. The 
production and shipments of cement were 
considerably larger than in February, but 
showed a substantial decline from March 
last year. 


Excess of Reserves 
In Minnesota Banks 


Nearly 13 Million Above Legal 
Requirements Shown 
St. Paul, Minn., April 29. 


Minnesota banks are operating with 
ample reserves, according to the Banking 


Commissioner, J. N. Peyton, who has an-|the purpose of the proposed legislation.| ceeded in dramatizing economy, but 
membef in our State when Governor Miller, | 


nounced that as of the latest call date, 


March 31, they had a considerable excess. 
Mr. Peyton’s statement follows in full 
text: 

It is encouraging to note on the con- 
solidation of the March 31 published call 
of State banks that the banks and trust 
companies, as a whole, are running with 
ample reserves, as the call shows $29,- 
589,000 in cash on hand, while only $16,- 
779,000 is legally required, giving an ex- 
cess over and above the legal require- 
ment of $12,810,000. 

The bank figures show a decrease of 
$10,057,000 in loans and discounts since 
the called report of Dec. 31 last, which 
is a decidedly encouraging showing, in 
view of liquidating conditions that have 
existed. 
loans and discounts, the banks have ac- 
tually increased their holdings of United 
States Governemnt obligations in the 
amount of $2,405,000. 

The activity of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is evinced by the fact 


that bills payable and discounts show | 


an increase of $1,082,000. 

The success of the State banks in being 
able to show the above encouraging fig- 
ures is particularly inspiring at this time 


in view of the fact that deposits have ac- | 


tually dropped a total of $16,226,000, dur- 
ing the same period, which doubtless is 
attributable to the continued low com- 
modity price which has existed through- 
out the rural districts, which naturally 
reflects itself in this decrease in bank 
deposits. 


German Banks Restrict 
Issuance of Exchange 


German banking institutions authorized 
by the Reichsbank to sell foreign currency 
now require a written statement of all 


travelers leaving the country indicating 
the necessity for such funds before they 
“will issue foreign exchange according to a 
notice issued by the Reichsbank, states a 
report from Vice Consul C. W. Gray, 
Berlin. 

Travelers must present a statement 
when they apply for foreign currency in- 
dicating that the money is required for 
the trip of the passport owner, that he 
does not possess any stocks of foreign cur- 
rency and that he is not taking more than 
200 reichsmarks out of the country. He 
must also agree to offer to the Reichs- 
bank or other authorized bank, all unused 
foreign exchange upon his return to Ger- 
amany. 

The statement is not required in the 
case of local traffic back and forth across 
@ the border. (Department of Commerce ) 


In addition to this decrease in| 


gains recorded in March over February 
|in most lines of wholesale trade, in de- 
| partment store sales, and in the retail 
| shoe and chain store trades, but the in- | 
| creases were less than average for the| 
|}month in recent years. The retail furni- 
| ture trade declined, contrary to trend, al- 
though February had shown more expan- : 
sion than usual. Wholesale distribution 
of automobiles fell off between February 
|and March, while sales to consumers con- | 
tinued to increase. | 
No reversal has taken place of the down- 
ward trend in loans and investments and | 
| deposits of reporting member banks in the | 
district. The volume of reserve bank| 
credit in use, as reflected in borrowings by | 
member banks, likewise declined further | 
| between the middle of March and the 
corresponding date in April, again as a 
result of a decreased demand for cur- 
}rency and an excess of local treasury ex- | 
penditures over receipts. 
| Commercial paper sales in March were 
heavier than for several months but still! 
| far below normal, while acceptance trans- | 
| actions at banks fell off, following expan- | 
sion in February. | 


Restricton by State | 
| Of City Debts Urged 


Bills in New Jersey Also Carry | 


Budget Regulatory Plan | 
| Trenton, N. J., April a! 


Municipal bond and budget procedure | 
would be brought within more rigid! 
bounds by two bills (S. 232, 233) intro-| 
}duced in the Legislature by Senator Ar-| 
|thur N. Pierson. The measures, along | 
with other proposed reforms of municipal | 
financing, will be the subject of a public} 
hearing before a special committee on 
May 3. | 
| “Specifically, the new bond act will re- | 
|store a definite debt limit, will limit the) 
| time for temporary financing and will re-| 
quire counties to advertise the purpose of 
| authorizing an indebtedness before pass- 
|ing a resolution to permit it,” said a 
statement by Senator Pierson explaining | 





“Under the terms of the budget meas- | 

|ure, municipal budget funds will be lim- | 
ited to those on hand in cash, and will| 
;require the inclusion of an appropriation | 
|for delinquencies to avoid piling up debt | 
| In other words, it will place municipal | 
| finances on @ Cash basis to avoid interest | 
charges and embarrassment in time of | 
|money stringencies. ‘ 
“In 1916 and 1917 bills reorganizing 
municipal finances were passed and re- 
| ceived universal approval, not only by pub- | 
| lic officials but by investors and bankers. 
| While few appreciate the fact, I consid- 
| ered it a most important duty in drafting | 
| these bills that the demand of investors 
jand bankers as to strict regulation be 
| heeded. This demand is paramount if 
the confidence of the people in New 
Jersey municipal bonds, a _ confidence 
which ‘I regret to say has been lost be- 
cause of continued amendments to the 
original bills which weakened their re- 
strictive and regulatory features, is to be 
restored.” 

Payment of building and loan associa-| 
tion profits from capital or surplus, sub- 
ject to the consent of the State banking 
commissioner, would be allowed under a 
bill (S. 327) passed by the Legislature under 
suspension of rules. The measure would 
apply, Senator Joseph G. Wolber, the 
sponsor, explgined, to associations with 
frozen assets Tiguring in mergers. 

Another bill introduced by Senate 
President Reeves (8. 329) would amend the 
usury act to permit New Jersey banks to 
make call or street loans at the same in- 
terest rates allowed New York and Penn- 
sylvania institutions. | 

The pledging of bank securities for loans | 
| from the Federal Reconstruction Finance 


|ing to Secretary Mills. 


| year. 
Not only are our taxes too high, but if we| 





Corporation is approved by another 
statute added to the books by executive | 
| Signature. | 
{ | 


Florida Ruling Defines 
| Status of Frozen Deposits | 


} 
| 


Tallahassee, Fla., April 29. | 


| Liquidators of State banks which fail 
; then reopen under a plan for the “freez- 
jing” of deposits, and then fail again, must 
carry out the original agreement to pay 
| creditors, the Supreme Court of Florida| 
jhas ruled. Litigants had contended that | 
| “frozen” Geposits of the bank became gen- | 
eral assets after a second failure of the 
| bank. 
| 
China Trade Improves 
Foreign trade at Hankow, China, was bet- 
ter in ftarch than in January. Shipping in- 
creased on the Yangtze River. Imports of 
piece goods and railway material from Eng- 
land and of wheat flour from the United | 
States increased.—(Department of Commerce.) 
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Joint Federal and State Commission 


To Study Taxes Is Urged by Mr. Mills 


Board to Correlate Revetine Programs and Eliminate Du- 
plications Proposed by Secretary of the Treasury Before 
New York Bar Association 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
His address fol- 
lows in full text: 

Taxation in this country has become a 


matter of dominant national importance. | 


The aggregate tax burden is so great as 
to constitute an economic factor of such 
prime importance as to affect directly or 
indirectly almost every sphere of public 
and private activity. 

In 1930, according to a study just com- 
pleted by the National Industrial Gen- 
ference Board, the taxes collected by the 
Federal, State and local governments 
reached the staggering sum of $10,266,- 
000,000, amounting to 144 per cent, or 


one-seventh, of the estimated national in- | 


come of $71,000,000,000 for that year. 


The increase in total tax collections be- | 


tween 1923 and 1930 was 42 per cent. Part 
of this increase may be explained, of 


course, by the growth in population, but | 


even on a per capita basis the increase 
during that seven-year period was 28.5 
r cent; and converting the per capita 


tax payments into dollars of the same pur- | 


chasing power, the increase was nearly 
50 per cent (49.8 per cent). 

Take, for instance, our largest tax, the 
property tax. 
which I have mentioned, property taxes 
4-1 1929 accounted for more than 76 per 
cent of the total State and local taxes, 


| and over 50 per cent of the total taxes col- 
Some idea of | 


lected by all jurisdictions. 
the menacing pace at which the burden 
of this tax has been advancing may be 
gathered from the following statement by 
the Committee on Taxation of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership: 


Tax Rates Upon Real Estate. The burden 
imposed by the property tax upon real 
estate is nearly everywhere heavy and in 
many communities destructive. In 1910 the 
average rate of the general property taxes 
imposed by cities having more than 30,000 
inhabitants was 18.9 mills on the assessed 
valuation. This average rate rose to 20.2 
mills in 1918, and to 27 mills in 1928. In 
addition, State taxes (averaging 2 mills) 
were collected in the majority, county taxes 
(averging 5.9 mills) in a large number, and 
special taxes (averaging 1.2 mills) in a very 
small number of these cities. 

-~+ + 

While no weighted general average cover- 
ing State, county, city and special levies 
can be accurately computed, itis highly 
robable that this general average exceeds 

mills in the year 1931. Approximately 
half of the taxpayers are above the aver- 
age, 1. e., pay more than 30 mills at the 
present time. It is among those taxpayers 
that the hardship is greatest. In general, 
property is still assessed at less than full 
value. But in millions of cases today the 
assessed value equals or exceeds the actual 
market value. Such properties are paying 
to the State and local governments an an- 
nual average rate which frequently exceeds 
3 per cerf¥\ upon their full capital value. 

A useful measure of the burden of the prop- 
erty tax is found in the proportion of rental 
income (before taxes) taken by the tax 
The result of studies of urban property 
taxes in nine States are thus summarized 
by Whitney Coombs in his Taxes on Farm 
Property (page 32): Arkansas (1923-25), 
17.1 per cent; Colorado (1926), 27.1 per cent; 
Indiana (1922-23), 306 per cent; Iowa 
(1927), 31.3 per cent; North Carolina (1927), 
29.5; Pennsylvania (1924-25), 20.9 per cent; 
South Dakota (1922-23), 29.9 per cent; Vir- 
ginia (1926), 16 per cént; Washington (1924- 
26), 31.7 per cent. 


Speaking of financial conditions in 
States and cities, this Committeé concluded 
that “the present situation is characterized by 
excessive public spending, excessive reliance 
by local governments on the property tax, and 
by excessive concentration of the property 
tax on real estate.” This last factor—the 
excessive concentration of the property tax 
on real estate—is itself responsible for a 
major social evil. 
rially restricts home ownership,” while it 
creates a tax load which bears with crushing 
weight upon the debt-ridden farm owners. 


+++ 


ference of National Tax Association by Dr. 
Eric Englund, Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 

Studies in several States from 1923 to 
1927 showed that real estate taxes took an 
average of about one-third of the net rent 
of farms. Judging by the trends of farm 
prices and of farm taxes since that period, 
the ratio of taxes to net rent in the past 
year, no doubt, was much higher, taxes 
probably absorbing the whole rent in the 
case of a substantial portion ofthe farms— 
especially in regions of higher tax levies. 


Of course the people are in large measure ; 


themselves to blame. They have not only 
tolerated, but given encouragement to an 
ever-expanding cost of government. The 


| spenders were the ones elected to office; and 


bond issues voted with cheerful alacrity. 
It is true that President Coolidge suc- 


re- 


under the urging of the electorate, resumed 
the practice of law, it was openly said that 
economy in government would not be & suc- 


cessful issue in New York State in many 4) 


And it hasn't been. 


view our Federal, State and local taxes as & 
whole, we do not find anything that faintly 
resembles @ logical and coordinated plan, but 
rather a number of unrelated systems, fre- 
quently evertapeing and existing in a state 
of confusion t 
maladjustments, duplications and irreglarities. 
There is a growing conviction, which z 
share, that the time has ceased when the 


| Federal and State governments may safely 


chart separate and unrelated courses over 
the troubled financial waters which they must 
now all traverse. The time for drifting has 
passed. The time for considerate and con- 
scious coordination has arrived. 


¢: 2 @ 


The Federal Constitution segregates in rudi- 
mentary and imperfect fashion a few of the 
sources of Federal and State taxation. In 
practical effect it prevents the Federal Gov- 
ernment from 


sent of the Congress at least, power to levy 
taxes upon imports and exports or to burden 
interstate commerce by direct taxation. 

But here, practically, separation of sources 
stops and joint use begins. Both State and 
Federal governments may, at one and the 
same time, tax incomes, sales, production, con- 
sumption, privileges and the transfer or in- 
heritance of property. 


has been enjoyed by both the State and the 
Federal governments since the birth of the 
Nation (except with respect to the income 
tax, which was not conclusively brought 
within the Federal powers until the adoption 
of the Sixteenth Amendment), it created no 
serious difficulties until recent years. 

During most of our history, the main sources 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——April 27. Made Public April 29, 19337 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 

enue ° 

Customs receipts ... 

Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,230,046.67 


1,327,125.75 
827,859.71 
415,638.38 


internal 


$3,800,670.51 
51,599,010.00 
345,195,888.72 


$400,595,569.23 


Total ordinary receipts ..... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 

Interest on public debt 

Refunds of receipts 

Panama Canal 

Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 

All other 


$4,539,737 .83 
2,534,323 .92 
152,101.27 
36,274.84 


3,196,471.52 
4,306 666.80 


és ee ccscccccenes G16,700, 008.38 
Public debt expenditures 49,766,417.50 
Balance today 336,063,575.55 


er eee 


Total 


Total ... 


According to the study | 





It “discourages and mate-/| 


Tegging of gasoline 


at give rise to all manner of | 


| joint use 


imposing property and poll) 
| taxes, and denies the States, without the con- 


of revenue used respectively by the States 
and by the Federal Government were distinct 
and separate. In the period between the War 
of 1812 and the Civil War, the Federal Gov- 
ernment derived its revenue almost wholly 
from duties on imports; while the States re- 
lied almost entirely upon the property tax. 
During the Civil War and the period imme- 
diately following. that conflict, the Federal 


Government was compelled to utilize addi-| 


tional sources of revenue, such as. income, in- 
heritance, sales and miscellaneous excise taxes. 
But by 1883 these additional taxes, except for 
the taxes upon tobacco and liquor, had been 
discarded; and until the end of the first 
decade of this century, customs and tobacco 
and liquor taxes furnished practically all the 
tax revenue received by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the State and local governments 
continued to rely primarily on the property 
tax. although they made increasing use of 
corporation taxes, licenses, and death duties. 
Until about 1910, however, each department 
of government gave free steerage-way to the 
other. Conflicts of jurisdiction arose and gave 
rise to important interpretations of our con- 
stitutional law. But neither department of 
government exercised its taxing powers so as 
seriously to embarrass the other. 


+++ 


1910 the picture has materially 
Pressure for additional revenue has 


Since 
changed. 


| forced the States and the Federal Government 


to bear heavily upon the same sources of 
revenue. The Federal Government adopted a 
full-fledged income tax in 1913, an estate tax 
in 1916; and it seems plain that, as a conse- 
quence of the World War and changed eco- 
nomic conditions, it must continue to occupy, 
though not necessarily to the exclusion of the 
States, this field of taxes upon wealth and 
income—a field which the States had never 
thoroughly exploited. 

On the other hand, the States during the 
same period substantially increased their rev- 
enues from the inheritance tax and revived 
the income tax. Beginning with Wisconsin, 
in 1911, State after State adopted an income 
tax, though at very moderate rates, until 
today there are 22 with this form of taxation. 

The States have also invaded the field of 


| consumption taxes, formerly used almost ex- 


clusively by the Federal Government. Today 
every State imposes a gasoline tax, and 13 
make use of taxes on tobacco or cigarettes, 
and State taxes upon amusements and semi- 
luxuries are spreading. 

This simultaneous and overlapping use of 
the same tax sources by the State and the 


| Federal governments has come gradually, al- 


most stealthily, without the guidance of any 
broad policy or plan of national finance. It 
subjects us to a haphazard scheme rather 
than an ordered system of taxation, which 
lacks uniformity and coordination, involves 


; Government and taxpayer alike in serious dif- 


ficulties, and is growing steadily worse. - 

There is nothing inherently wrong in the 
use by both the Federal Government and 
the States of the same source of revenue. 
But when it is done without agreement or 
understanding between the competing juris- 
dictions and without the restraint of a supe- 
rior power, it may easily result in a combined 
burden heavy enough to cripple the source. 

*¢ + @ 

The danger is especially great in the case 
of ‘popular’ taxes, such as the income and 
inheritance taxes, popular because they are so 
levied as to reach compartively few people. 
There is a growing disposition to rely more 


}and more heavily upon these taxes, and since 


this tendency characterizes both the State and 
the Federal governments, the result may be 
serious, not only to those subject to the tax 
but to the governments and the national 
economy as well, because of the decreased 
yield that inevitably follows excessive taxa- 
tion. 

This danger is by no means im 
example, Wisconsin recently doubled its 


inary. For 
r- 


| sonal income tax rates on 1931 income, bring- 


ing the tax to more than 15 per cent on 


}income in excess of $12,000. 
the | 


If Wisconsin should find it necessary or 
desirable to continue this emergency tax for 
another year, as is not altogether improb- 
able, and the Federal rates adopted by the 
House are enacted into law, the combined 
State and Federal tax on residents of Wis- 
consin, with respect to income earned this 
year, would range from 17 per cent to 22 
per cent on income in excess of $12,000, up 
to 62 per cent on income in excess of $100,000. 

Similarly, if the income tax rates of the 
House bill (H. R. 10236) are adopted and Wis- 
consin continues its corporation income tax 
rate beyond 1931, income derived by corpora- 
tions from property located and business 


| transacted in Wisconsin, will pay a combined 
I quote from an addres before the 1931 Con- | . 


rate of more than 20 per cent. 
Or, take the gasoline tax which is now im- 
posed by every State in the Union. The rates 


|range from 2 to 7 cents per gallon, and are 
(steadily being increased. 


In some places the 
tax is in excess of the market price of gaso- 
line at the refinery. In its pressing need for 
money, the Federal Government may legiti- 
mately feel that it is entitled to use this 
source to a moderate extent, especially in 
view of the fact that the Federal Government 


| grants the States substantial monetary aid in 


their road-building programs—the very pur- 
pose for which the gasoline tax was primarily 
introduced. 

-~++ 


Yet, because of the preemption or prior use 
of this tax by the States, and the high rates 
in force in some States, the Federal Govern- 


}ment must pause and consider before adding 


a Federal tax, though Federal entry into this 
field might help the States in the adminis- 
tration of the tax, which is tending in some 
laces to break down because of the boot- 


consider the tobacco taxes. The Fed- 
imposed these taxes 


Or, 


eral Government has 


|since the Civil War, and the rates are high. 


The State governments claim that they are 
entitled to use consumption taxes on “ar- 
ticles of widespread use but not of first ne- 
cessity.”’ 

Moreover, in States like North Carolina, in 


which large amounts of tobacco are grown 


and in which great tobacco factories are lo- 
cated, there is a natural feeling that since 


| tobacco represents one of their major indus- 
| tries they should be entitled to a substantial 


revenue from this source. But the Federal 
tax stands in the way. Even so, 13 States levy 


taxes on tobacco or cigarettes in addition to 


the Federal taxes. 

A striking illustration of the danger of 
of the same source 1s found in 
the stamp taxes on stock transfers. 
present mood public opinion is not sympa- 


thetic either towards the stock broker or the 


stock market, particularly in those districts 
which contain no stock exchange and com- 
paratively few stock brokers. 

Spurred by revenue necessities, the State 
of New York recently doubled its stock trans- 
fer tax at a time when the Federal Govern- 
ment was moved by a similar impulse. The 
result is @ proposal or bill from the House 
of Representatives which imposes a minimum 
tax of 4 cents on each share of stock trans- 


| ferred and a maximum tax of one-fourth of 


1 per cent of the selling price, while the ex- 


j}emption upon stock loans for short selling 
| has been repealed, thus subjectin 
While this concurrent power over taxation | 


short sales 
to double the ordinary rates. This proposal 
if enacted into law may be enough, with the 
New York tax, to restrict activity in the chief 
security market. 

+~+ + 


Joint taxation of this character entails an- 
other evil which should, if possible, be elimi- 
nated. This is the waste involved in the dup- 
lication of administration, and the correla- 
tive annoyance to taxpayers arising from the 


| necessity of complying with two or more sets 


of requirements with respect to the same kind 
of tax. The amount of money which such 


| duplication involves probably runs into large 
| figures. 


Another major problem affecting the finan- 
cial relations of the State and Federal Gov- 


| ernments arises from those constitutional pro- 


visions which have been interpreted to inhibit 


| the States from hindering interstate trade or 


commerce by direct taxation. 

The uncertainty of the constitutional law 
involved and the changing subtleties of the 
decisions which interpret that law deprive 
the States—it is hardly too much to say—of 
the free and natural use of those taxes most 
suited to corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

A recent and learned commentator, E. F. 


| Albertsworth, professor of law at Northwest- 


ern University, says that the States are 
“hemmed in and hamstrung” by the decisions 
declaring taxes or licenses to be direct re- 


| straints or burdens upon interstate trade. 


After many years of serious thought, some 
of our most qualified students of taxation 


|have reached the conclusion—which I still 
| hesitate to share—that State taxation on busi- | 
ness should be based upon or measured by | 


gross receipts or gross income rather than 
net income. Such a tax is comparatively easy 


| to administer; it yields a substantial revenue 


which is not subject to as wide fluctuations as 


'is the net income tax: and it is possibly the 


best available measure of the benefit which 
business receives from government and for 


In its 


which business should legitimately be asked 
to pay. 

But with business partaking to such a large 
extent of the character of interstate com- 
merce, the usefulness of @ gross receipts tax 
is materially circumscribed by the inability 
of the State to tax directly the receipts from 
such commerce. Not only is the possible 
yield of such a tax greatly reduced, but there 
is unjustifiable discrimination in favor of 
those taxpayers engaged to a considerable ex- 
tent in interstate commerce and against 
those who are primarily engaged in business 
within the confines of a particular State. 

The difficulties which the States have had 
in the taxation of public utilities doing an 
interstate business—particularly the railroads 
and telephone companies—are well known. 

The same obstacle stands in the way of ef- 
fective use of sales taxes, except those sales 
taxes which are most difficult administer, 
that is, retail sales taxes. And even with re- 
|spect to retail sales taxes, the interstate 
commerce restriction has, indirectly, an ad- 
verse effect. 

In the first place there is the uncertainty 
as to when and under what conditions such 
sales taxes represent a direct burden upon 
interstate commerce. Our law books are re- 
plete with decisions dealing with this ques- 
tion, but it arises again and again. Only re- 
cently the Supreme Court was called wu 
to decide the question as to whether gasoline 
used in buses or airplanes carrying passen- 
gers in interstate traffic could be taxed by 
the State in which the gasoline was pur- 
chased. 

Secondly, the inability of States to tax in- 
terstate commerce leaves such sales taxes 
vulnerable to easy violation. Take the gaso- 
line tax. There has developed a gasoline 
bootlegging racket of quiet sizable proportions 
which, according to one competent authority, 
is depriving the States of $100,000,000 of reve- 
nue yearly. 
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Much of this evasion is directly attributable 
to the purchase of gasoline in a State with 
@ low rate of tax and its sale in a State with 
a high tax. The States cannot adequately 
check the purchases and sales of the retail 
service station. Their control must depend 
| largely upon supervision and check upon the 
| refineries, the large distributors, and the ship- 
|ments by the recognized carriers. But super- 
vision falls down when the carrier is a ‘“boot- 
legger with a fleet of tank wagons, who can 
bring gasoline into the State without inter- 
ference under the protection of the interstate 
commerce clause. 

The same situation is found in connection 
with State tobacco taxes. A study recently 
made of the administration of te taxes 
on cigarettes shows that wheeras in 1930 the 
per capita consumption of cigarettes in the 
entire country average 975, the five States 
which in that year levied a tax solely on 
cigarettes collected, on the average, taxes on 
only 431 cigarettes per capita. 

While we may not assume that the average 
actual consumption in these five States was 
the same as the average for the country, yet 
the figures would indicate that many &@ cig- 
arette was smoked in these States on whi 
the State tax had not been paid. 

In addition to violation of the law, the re- 
'strictive effect of the interstate commerce 
| clause upon State sales taxes produces a con- 
siderable amount of inequity. Such‘ taxes, of 
course, find their way usually into the price 
at which the taxed article is sold to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 
| Retailers in the taxing State who are lo- 
}eated at or near the border of a State which 
does not tax that article, or which taxes it 
at a lower rate, are likely to find themselves 
in the uneviable position of having to ab- 
sorb the tax themselves or of seeing their 
customer cross the line into the neighboring 
State in order to purchase the article at a 
lower price. 

+++ 


It is not uncommon, for instance, to find 
service stations near State lines selling gaso- 
line at the same price as that which obtains 
in the next State, in which the tax is lower. 
Similarly, the competition which the mer- 
chant in the taxing State must meet from 
the mail-order houses which can sell free of 
tax, since such sales are interstate commerce, 
is a serious evil. 

Governor Gardner speaking before the North 
Carolina General Assembly said about a year 
ag 





‘0; 
Any tax that we add to sales within the 

State helps to turn the scale against busi- 
ness in North Carolina and in favor of 
business outside of North Carolina, I can 
not favor any system of taxation that im- 
poses this additional burden on the retail 

merchants of North Ca&rolina, and that 
penalizes business within and encourages 
business without the State. U. 8S. Daily, 

March 26, 1931, at 205. 

Because they are rather closely related to 
the problems already discussed, and because 
their solution may hand in hand with the 
solution of the conflicts in State and Federal 
taxation, mention may be made of certain ac- 
tive roblems arising from constitutional 
| limitation upon State taxing powers, although 
| these problems are not involved in the rela- 
|tionship between the State and Federal tax- 
| ing wers. 

These problems are (1) the taxation of the 
obligations and instrumentalities of other ju- 
risdictions, and (2) the allocation to @ par- 
ticular State, for the purpose of taxation, of 
the appropriate share of a subject of taxa- 
tion which cannot be wholly assigned to one 
State. Both of these problems have particular 
reference to State income taxes. 

These are extremely. difficult questions, and 
the specific forms in which they arise re- 
quire that they be submitted again and again 
to the courts for determination. We can 
never be sure, in many cases, about the valid- 
ity of certain provisions of State income tax 
laws until their effect is determined by the 
courts of last resort. And even then we can- 
not be certain, as will be readily understood 
by those who have been interested in the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court as to the 

wer of a State to include income from 
Bonds and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government in a franchise or excise tax meéas- 
ured by net income. 
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In May, 1920, the Supreme Court rendered 
its decision in Macallen Co. v. Mass. (279 
§. 620), holding that under the Massachusetts 
corporation excise tax, interest from Federal 
bonds could not be included in the measure 
of the tax. Because of the stress laid by the 
decision on the necessity of considering the 
true substance and ration of Btaté tax laws 
rather than their form or name, and the 
| finding that the Massachusetts law “in sub- 
stance and effect imposes a tax upon Federal 
nds and securities,” the decision was be- 
lieved by many of our best lawyérs and tax 
experts to be & substantial modification, if 
not a reversal, of a long line of prior deci- 
sions which drew a distinction between direct 
taxes on income or capital stock and excise 
taxes measured by income or capital stock—a 
distinction with little economic or practical 
difference. 
| But in less than two years, in January, 1931, 
came the decision in Educational Films Corp. 
|v, Ward (282 U. 8. 379), holding that royalties 
derived from Federal copyrights might be in- 
| cluded in the méasure the New York cor- 
| poration franchise tax. The decision reaf- 
firmed the distinction which was thought to 
| have been discarded in the Macallen case. 
And on the 1ith of this month, came the 
\decision in Pacific Co. v. Johnson, holdin 
that the inclusion of interest from Fede 
bonds in the measure of the California cor- 
poration franchise tax, was permissible. The 
| decision reached was contrary to that made 
in the Macallen casé, yet it would be most 
| difficult to find any substantial distinction in 
| the facts presented in the two cases. Though 
| the court does not admit it in so many words, 
it is plain that in less than three years after 
|its promulgation, the Macallén décision has 
been definitely ae 


think there is no escape from the conclusion 
that if the Miller and Macallen cases were 
| followed the legislation here under review 
would be condemned. To base a distinction 
}of these cases from the pending case upon 
differences so lacking in substance as to be 
in effect no differences at all, simply adds to 
the confusion already too great in this field 
of taxation.” 

Similar confusion existe with respect to the 
power of the Federal Government to tax the 
income derived from State instrumentalities, 
as is amply shown such conflict: cases 
as Gillespie v. Oklahoma (257 U. 8. 5801), 
Group No. 1 Oil Corp. v. Bass (283 U. 6. 279), 
and Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., de- 
cided less than three weeks ago. 

A more important problem—perhaps the 
most important problem involved in the use 
of an income tax by the States—is the ques- 
tion of allocating or apportioning the net 
income of corporations éngagéd in interstate 
business to ¢ particular States in which 
lon operate. Nearly every conceivable for- 
|mula for apportions: such income is to be 
found in our Staté laws. Some States allo- 
cate solely on the basis of one factor, such 
as tangible property, or gross sales; others al- 
‘locate on the is of a combination of fac- 
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As stated in the minority opinion, “We | f 


STATE 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of April 29 


New York, April 29.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) ........ 13.9550 
Belgium (belga) ....... vee 13.9911 
Bulgaria (lev) 

hoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) .... 
Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
rece (@rachma) ... 
ary (pengo) .... ° 
Italy (lira) ees 
Netherlands (guilder) .... 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ..... 
Portugs! (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) .... 
Spain (peseta) ‘ 
Sweden (krona) ....... eee 
Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 
Hong Kong (dollar) .... 
China (Shanghai tael) ... 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (Yuan dollar) ..... 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (milfeis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) .. 
Bar silver 


eee 
oe 


tors, with varying methods of combination. 
Under such different measuring sticks, it is 
not dificult to see how a corporation may 
well be taxed on more than its entire net 
income. 

To state a simplified case, a corporation 
which did all its manufacturing in Connec- 
ticut, but sold all > Beosuce in South Caro- 
lina, would theoretically be taxed on its en- 
tire net income by each of these States, 
since Connecticut's allocation formula is based 
solely on property, while South Carolina's 
is based solely on sales. It is true that cases 
as bad as this seldom, if ever, arisé; but 
there can be no doubt that serious inequity 
arises from lack of uniformity in these al- 
location formulas. 

The problem of apportionment, morever, 
which has caused much trouble to the courts, 
and to the taxpayers, has been so difficult 
that the courts are inclined to sustain any 
method of apportionment prescribed by the 
statute, provided it is not deliberately unfair 
or discriminatory. On the other hand, the 
Supreme Court has recent! in Hans Rees 
Sons v. North Carolina, 2 . 8S. 123) in- 
validated a tax levied by North Carolina, under 
an apportionment formula based on property, 
where the taxpayer “proved” that it earned 
within that State less income than the amount 
reached by use of the formula. 

-~+ + e 

But the court's decision will probably be 
of little help, as the average corporation 
doing interstate businéss would find it most 
dificult to furnish such convincing proof 
as that wees by the taxpayer in the 
North Carolina case. We can not and should 
not rely on the courts to solve this prob- 
lem. ile the courte may continue to ren- 
der sound and helpful decisions in isolated 
cases, ineguitable treatment, disputes, dis- 
gruntied feelings, and waste of time and 
money will continue until the problem is de- 
liberately met with a cooperative effort to 
solve it. Certainly it is not too much to ask 
that the States shall join in a determined 
effort to avoid multiple taxation upon the 
income of corporations doing interstate busi- 


ness. 

Such, then, is the pass to which we have 
come as &@ result of the short-sighted drifting 
course we have pursued and our failure to 
view in a comprehensive way the effects of 
the relationshpis between the Federal and 
State governments and between the States in 
matters of taxation. Our present system of 
taxation ,if we can be said to have a system, 
is permeated by inequity, uncertainty, and ad- 
Ministrative difficulties; the cost of collecting 
taxes is much too great, as is also the cost 
to the taxpayer in détermining his tax lia- 
bility and in furnishing the tax collector 
with the information required for the same 

ur 


e@ have too much tax competition, too 
much Iitigation and dispute. State tax sys- 
tems have been prevented from developing 
along logical a: effective lines, and the 
tax burden has fallen with unequal and 
—— weight upon real property. We are 
sorely in need of simplification and uni- 
formity; we need a much greater degree of 
cooperation and coordination in the framing 
of fiscal policies. 


i ‘ 

How can we achieve a better ordered, coordi- 
nated scheme of State and Federal taxes? 
Not by hasty action, but by beginning at 
once to give the subject the sustained study 
and discussion without which no satisfactory 
answer can ever be reached. One solution 
that has been advanced is a thoroughgoin 
separation of the revenue sources of Federa 
and State revenues. Much of our difficulty 
would be solved if we could assign certain 
forms of taxes to the Federal Government 
alone, and others to the States alone. 

Overlapping would be eliminated, cost of 
administration would be reduced, and each 
jurisdiction would be free to exploit its reve- 
nue sources without the necessity of keeping 
an eye open to what the other is doing. 
Something could undoubtedly be done along 
this line, but it is doubtful that this remedy 
would be sufficient. It seems impracticable 
to assign to either the States or the Federal 
Government alone such important types of 
taxes as the income tax and the estate tax. 

Under any logical plan of separation the 
Federal Government would be assigned those 
taxes which it can admnister more ef- 
fectively than the States—yet the States have 
particular need for these taxes. To take them 
away completely from the States would only 
result in a still heavier burden on real estate. 
Furthermore any complete gan of separation 
would probably prove too flexible in the long 
run and might become a source of friction 
newness the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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Recognizing these difficulties, some observ- 
ers advocate an extension of the principle 
now used in the Federal estate tax—the al- 
lowance of a limited credit against the Fed- 
eral tax for a similar tax levied by the States. 
Perhaps, if such a credit were made condi- 
tional upon the State tax being administered 
under certain uniform provisions (excepting 
rates, of course), a large degree of simplifi- 
cation would be achieved. For example, a 
uniform method of allocation and apportion- 
ment of income arising from interstate busi- 
ness might be secured. 

But here — there are sérious objections. 

edit would practically force the 
States to adopt the taxes involved and to 
adopt such rates as would take up the ful: 
credit—as the experience with the Federal 
estate tax credit amply demonstrated. I 
am opposed to such a solution as tending fur- 
ther to undermine the sovereignty of the 
States, to concentrate authority in Washing- 
ton, and to lessen the supervision and control 
which the taxpayer should exercise over the 
taxing power. 

A third remedy which has been suggested 
is the enactment by Congress of a law per- 
mitting the States to tax directly interstate 
commerce under prescribed conditions and in 
accordance with specified methods—somewhat 
shone the lines of the Federal Act governing 
the taxation of national banks by the States. 
There is much to be said in favor of such a 
proposal. 
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It would solve the difficulties arising from 
the restrictions upon the State in the taxa- 
tion of interétate business, which I have al- 
ready discussed, and would foster natural and 
effective methods of State taxation of busi- 
ness and State taxes upon sales or consump- 
tion. But such a law might be unconstitu- 
tional, alth & strong case may be made 
out for ite validity, if properly drawn. 

There is a good chance that the court would 
uphold @ law designed to promote equitable 
taxation, which would permit and compel the 
equal taxation of interstate and intrastate 
business, and which would relieve the courts 
of constant wrestl: with the nice problem 
of determin whether a tax operates to put 
4@ direct burden on interstate commerce or 
only an indirect and incidental burden. 

Others have stressed the urgent need of 
uniform State legislation with respect to some 
orms of taxation, particularly the income 
tax. If such uniformity could be secured, 
undoubtedly many difficulties could be erased. 
But the attempt to bring the States ether 
and éffect a compromisé of their conflicting 
interests would obviously be a formidable task, 
though it might be accomplished if the tax- 

yers affected—chiefly corporations doing an 
nterstate business—would array themselves 
solidly behind such a movement. 


+ e 

Considering the obvious objections and lim- 
itations to the various gene for eliminating 
or reducing the evils which beset us in this 
field, the only safe conclusion is that there 
existe an t need for systematic, unbiased 
and compre ive study of these problems, 
before we can hope to secure the coordina- 
tion in our State and Federal systems of 
taxation which weé so sorely need. 

Such a study should bé made by some com- 
mission on which the Federal and State gov- 
ernments shall be adequately represen by 
men of ability and breadth of view. Half of 
the members of this commission could be ap- 
pointed by the President and half by the 
Governors’ Conference. I have no doubt that 
the funds nécéssary to défray the small ex- 
penses of thé commission for research and in- 
vestigation could be secured without great 
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Shoe Production . 


| In New England 
Region Expands 


General Level of Aetivity 
In Industries Decreased, 
However, Monthly Report 
Of Reserve Bank Shows 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—Booi and shoe 
production in New England during the 
first three months of 1932 exceeded that 
for the corresponding period a year 
by about 8 per cent, according to 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, just made public. The 
increase in March over February was § 
per ‘cent, which is less than the usual 
incrggse at this period, according to the 
review. 

The first quarter’s business activity was 
considerably lower as a whole than that 
of a year ago. 
eae” district summary follows in full 

xt: 

The general level of industrial activity 
in New England during March was lower 
than in either January or February, and 
during the first quarter of 1932 business 
activity was considerably lower than in 
the corresponding period a year ago. In 
those industries or activities in which 
some improvement occurred between Feb- 
ruary and March, the gains were for 
the most part smaller than is usual bee 
tween these months, 


Cotton Consumption 


The seasonally adjusted volume of cote 
ton consumed by New England mills dure 
ing March was about the same as in 
February, while raw wool consumption 
decreased nearly 23 per cent between Feb- 
Tuary and March. During the first quarter 
of 1932 New England cotton consumption 
was approximately 15 per cent less than 
in 1931, and raw wool consumed in mills 
in this district decreased about 19 per 
cent. Silk machinery activity likewise de- 
clined during the first quarter of the cure 
rent year. 

~— boot and shoe production in 
New England increased about 5 per cent 
betwen February and March, the increase 
was less than usually occurs in this period, 
re the first ree months of this 
year, however, boot and shoe production 
exceeded that for the corresnonding. pee 
riod a year ago by about 8 per cent. 

he building industry in this* district, 
@S well as in other of the country, 
remained at unusually low levels d 
March, and, although the volume (square 
feet) of commercial and industrial build- 
ing contracts awarded in New England, 
seasonally adjusted. increased htly in 
March from the low point in February, 
the adjusted volume of residential con- 
tracts awarded declined further. 


Decline in Carloadings 


Freight carloadings in New England dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1932 were about 14 
per cent less than in the corresponding 
period a year ago, according to the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries. Declines between February and 
March in the number of wage earners em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments in 
Masachusetts, in aggregate pay rolls, and 
in average weekly earnings per person 
employed, amounting to 1.9, 2.4, and 0.6 
per cent, respectively. 

The number of commercial failures in 
this district during March was nearly 15 
per cent greater than tn March, 1931, and 
total liabilities were 40 per cent larger. A 
similar condition existed for the entire 
country. The amount of new ordinary life 
insurance written in this district during 
March was 21 per cent less than in March, 
1931, but for the first quarter was 9.9 per 


cent behind. 
Sales of New England reporting depart- 
st quarter 





ment stores during the 
1932 were 20 per cent less than in the 
corresponding period a year ago, while in 
March Boston department store sales were 
22 per cént less than in March, 1931. Dure- 
ing the first half of April Boston depart- 
ment store sales continued to run about 
22 per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Money rates eased 
considerably during April. 


‘Counterfeit $10 Bills 
Sought by Treasury 


| Three Series of Reserve Notes 
Are Listed in Statement 


Three kinds of counterfeit $10 Federal 
reserve notes are being circulated, ace 
cording to a statement issued April 28 
by the Secret Service Division of the 


Treasury Department. The statement fole 
lows in full text: 

Ten-dollar Federal reserve pote: On the Fede 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Pa.; series 
1928 B; check letter “A”; face place No. 19 
back plate number indistinct; H. T. Tate, 
Treasurer of the United States; A. W. Méle 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury; portrait of 
=e deceptive counterfeit printed 

8 a deceptive c r 
one sheet of bond paper from photo- nchea 
plates of good workmanship, the back of the 
note being especially dangerous. The face, 
however, is printed neesay a black thro’ - 
out. In the portraiture, milton’s face 
a drawn expression, the eyebrows 
severely shaded and the lines forming the 
mouth and nose accentuating the detail of 
these features. The parallel cross-hatch lines 
in the portrait background are barely visible 
due to heavy printing. The seal and numbére 
ing are executed in dull green. This countére 
feit has been purposely discolored to create 
the appearance of age. 

Ten-dollar Federal reserve note: On the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Ohio; series 
1928 B; check letter “G"; face ge No. 6 
back plate number indistinct; H. T. Tate, 
Treasurer of the United States; A. W. Méle 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury; portrait of 
Hamilton. 

Ten-doliar Federal reserve note: On the Fede 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Ohio; series 
192¢ B; check letter “K"; face plate No. 8; 
back plate number indistinct; H. T. Tate, 
Treasurer of the United States; A. W. Méle 
lon. peers of the Treasury; portrait of 

m: 4 

The two counterfeits on the Cleveland bank 
are of the same workmanship a6 the note on 
the Philadelphia bank and each reveals the 
same characteristics. The back te nume 
bers, indistinct, have been applied in a sépe. 
arate printing operation and are not a pert 
of the back plate. These counterfeits 
deceive the unwary. 





Prices in Farm Markets 
Show a Decline for Week 


(Continued from Page 6.} 
100 unds on northern round whites, 
Red River Ohios declined to 75-80 cents 
Tdaho Russets to $1.20-$1.35. The late 
futures market was lower on Idaho R 
and on round whites. 

Prices of all Texas onions were lower 
northern markets, imported stock from 
declined and western New York s' 
also was weaker. Cabbage. prices advan 
quite generally. Celery declined all al 
the line. Cash-truck prices of tomatoes 
Plorida shipping Points declined to a gen 
range of $1.25 to $2.50 per lug box. 
cities quoted an upward trend of apple 
in bushel packages. 
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W ater Sufficiency as Problem 
of Growing Population +» + + 


Conservation for Transportation, Irrigation 
and Domestic Utilization by Control of Sup- 
ply Urged as Imperative Need 


By M. C. HINDERLIDER 
Engineer and Land Surveyor, State of Colorado 


E natural water supplies of a State or 
nation constitute one of its greatest re- 
sources. In an arid or semiarid country 
the water supply thereof is probably its major 
asset, since it is the measure of the region’s 
ability to support habitation and stable gov- 
ernment. ‘ 
Without this requisite a country becomes in 
its true sense a desert, a no man’s land, a 
blemish upon the face of nature to be 
shunned alike by man and beast. It is 
particularly noticeable that such regions are 
usually given over to a nomadic, irresponsible 
type of people, who are a law unto them- 
‘selves, and with little or no conception of 
any form of government. 
+ + 


hh areas constitute a place of existence 
Ping sl those who temporarily inhabit the 
same. They contribute nothing for the sup- 
port of life. And only in proportion to the 
degree that water may be available for re- 
claiming such areas, ee apg regions of any 

ial value to mankind. 
a humid climate, under certain given 
conditions of habitation, water becomes in a 
lesser degree the prime requisite to habita- 
tion and existence; but under other condi- 
tions, particularly with respect to centers of 
dense population, water becomes as much of 
a necessity as it is ina desert region. For, 
without copious supplies of water, dense 
populations could not exist, because of un- 
sanitary conditions; manufacturing and 
transportation would languish, and the cost 
of food might become oppressively high. 

A minimum supply of this element in any 
country is essential to existence to the 
maintenance of industry and business, and 
of stable government. .Overabundance of this 
element, when unregulated or uncontrolled, 
may on the other hand be a hindrance and 
even a menace to social and economic de- 
velopment, as for instance in the delta region 
of the Mississippi and valley of the Yangtse 
Kiang of China. 

When properly controlled, regulated and 
applied to the needs of man, water becomes 
his most ‘useful ally in transforming into 
usable forms for his needs other essential 
elements of Nature’s products. Aside from 
its most fundamental use, that of drink, it 
performs in its natural state the essential 
duty of the cleanser and purifier, provides 
cheap power and transportation, breaks 
down, transports, blends and lays down vast 
areas of productive soils, and exerts a mighty 
influence upon the climatic conditions which 
so materially affect the characteristics of 
the human race. 

+ + 

Controlled and guided by the will of man, 
it becomes his never-tiring slave, which, 
turning the wheels of industry, energizes the 
levers of force, bears the burdens of com- 
merce, and cleanses his place of abode, and 
spreads his table with plenty. Truly the 
water supplies of any country are its great- 
est asset, more important than soil, min- 
erals or grandeur; for without it the soil 
would have little value, the lapse of time 
would see the exhaustion of its minerals, 
and there would be none to view its grandeur. 

Unleashed and out of control, this second 
greatest essential to existence, may become 
one of the most devastating elements with 
which man has to deal, an agent of destruc- 
tion of life, lands, habitations and industry, 
and converting areas of great productivity 
and happiness into deserts as appalling as the 
Sahara. It has been surmised by students of 
the civilizations of ancient Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, that the great wealth and high state 
of civilization of those countries, largely 
created by the art of irrigation, were de- 
stroyed by a great inundation, which was 
very likely the basis for the legend of bibli- 
cal history. 

Mankind, during his slow and tortuous 
evolution from the age of the cave dweller 
to the age of barter and trade, game small 
heed to this blessing in the form of water, 
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ERTAIN photographic advertisements 

play up startling muscle formation, and 

at least inferentially lead the reader to 
conclude that a set of hypertrophied muscles 
represent the last word in the attainment of 
vim, vigor, and vitality. 

But there is much more to vibrant health 
than just big muscles. As a matter of fact, 
the so-called “strong men” are not notorious 
for their long lives; nor is there any definite 
proof that their overdeveloped musculature 
adds anything to their fundamental health 
and enjoyment of life. 

While it is quite true that nature intended 
the muscles to be used, there is nothing to 
indicate the health value of overdeveloped 
arm, chest, back, abdominal, and leg muscles. 
For prize fighters and professional gymnasts 
such things are not only stock in trade but 
necessary assets. However, that is viewing 
the matter entirely from a commercial and 
professional standpoint. 

It follows that while athletes and profes- 
sional strong men are compelled to be inter- 
ested in big muscles, there is no reason for 
the average man or woman to worry about 
such matters. Indeed, sustained exercise, 
with or without apparatus, that is indulged 
in for the purpose of overdeveloping the 
muscles conceivably cam do more harm than 
good, as the line of least resistance is to 
overexercise. 

Sensible setting-up exercises for those in 
the thirties, daily walking for those in the 
forties and beyond will, generally speaking, 
develop all muscle tone necessary for health. 

It should be remembered that exercise to 
be of advantage should, like all the other 
blessings of nature, be kept in its proper 
place. And in this connection, the big-muscle 
complex can well be avoided. 


his dull mentality being incapable of sensing 
a use other than that for laving his thirst. 
Later, through the development of his spark 
of intelligence, he used the water courses 
as a means of intercourse with his féllow 
creatures, and for cleansing his person. 

With the passing of untold ages, advantage 
was taken of its usefulness in the production 
of some of the elements of food and cloth- 
ing. And, finally, with the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, he was made to discern the need of 
greater intercourse in the matter of trade 
and commerce, which rapidly brought with 
it increased needs for products, for centers 
of population, with their attendant needs for 
sanitary and consumptive uses, and for pro- 
tection against conflagrations. 

Still later came the need for power and 
cheaper transportation, requiring the artifi- 
cial regulation of his water supplies and 
uses, and finally arrived the time when 
careful consideration had to be given to not 
only the problem of regulation, but to the 
greater question of ownership, control, con- 
servation, efficient application, and use of 
this resource. 

++ 

It is, however, only within more recent 
times that civilized nations have begun to 
be alive to the great importance of this ques- 
tion—the ownership, control, regulation, con- 
servation, and use of the water supplies 
within their borders. Prone as we are to 
visualize the past through prisms of modern 
day practices and procedures, and to attempt 
to apply to conditions of the past—our own 
present yardsticks in evaluating their degree 
of intelligence—it nevertheless must appear 
to modern-day engineers and economists that 
a true appreciation and knowledge of the 
value of the natural water supplies of this 
country, and a proper evaluation and ac- 
counting for the same, has never been prop- 
erly sensed by our legislative bodies, whether 
they be national or local. . 

Seemingly limitless sums of public funds 
have been appropriated and expended in 
different ways for controlling our streams, 
and in some instances in converting them 
into useful sources of cheap power. On the 
other hand, sums pitifully small in compari- 
son have been appropriated and expended in 
making a study of the availability of our 
water supplies, in a determination of fre- 
quency of occurrences, measures of. effecting 
control, and elimination of disastrous short- 
age, methods for more efficient and economi- 
cal uses which would result in the greatest 
measure of benefit to the largest number. 

Within comparatively recent years only 
have our Government and the States given 
serious thought to the destructive effect 
which our uncontrolled water supplies have 
had on the soil of the Nation, and the de- 
velopment of power, and to sanitary needs. 
And only within comparatively recent years 
have the several States of the Nation come 
to anything like a true realization of the 
importance of the question of ownership of 
their natural water supplies. 


+ + 

The question of proprietorship has, of 
course, been rather rudely precipitated upon 
us as a result of the phenomenal commer- 
cial development of the Nation within the 
brief period of about 30 years. This condi- 
tion has forced upon us many acute ques- 
tions of far-reaching importance, such as 
ownership, stream pollution, interstate and 
international navigation, regulation between 
States and Federal Government, and ques- 
tions of the relative importance of different 
uses, both of consumptive and nonconsump- 
tive nature, transbasin diversions, etc. 

Great centers of population are continually 
confronted with the necessity of reaching 
farther and farther out to secure the water 
supplies so urgently needed; and this is 
more and more frequently raising questions 
of ownership in streams of an interstate 
character, the effect upon present vested 
rights or future demands, navigation, stream 
pollution, and many interrelated problems. 

History unfortunately discloses that the 
urge to appropriate or take, for the purpose 
of fulfilling an immediate need, seldom con- 
templates a full and constructive use of the 
resource. The immediate need is the para- 
mount consideration, and little thought is 
given to the distant demands upon such 
resource, nor as to the most efficient ulti- 
mate use of the same. Needless to say, such 
practices must and do result in costly and 
inefficient uses of the resource. 

As has been stated, comparatively little 
thought was given the subject of the Nation’s 
water supplies, in the way of serious con- 
sideration of the ultimate needs of our peo- 
ple, until within very recent years. The 
factors which have contributed in the great- 
est degree toward awakening Congress and 
some of our local interests, to the vast im- 
portance of this subject, have been the in- 
creased demands for cheap transportation, 
municipal supplies, and irrigation, probably 
in the order given. 

+ + 


The needs for improved navigation have 
required artificial regulation of stream flow, 
mainly by the construction of locks to over- 
come difficulties occurring during periods of 
minimum flow, and through the application 
of regulatory measures, such as levees and 
channel rectifications to protect against ex- 
cessive discharges. These measures in the 
main involved no consideration of the ques- 
tion of conservation of the water. It was 
mainly a question of regulation, and any in- 
crease resulting in a greater consumptive use 
or application was merely incidental to the 
— requirement, that of cheap transporta- 

on. 

With the rapid growth of our cities and 
centers of industry came the more urgent 
need for more copious and reliable water 
supplies, which must be had regardless of the 
cost of acquiring the same, and as the popu- 
lation of the country grew, similar needs for 
the lesser centers of population became more 
and more apparent. Within the past two 
years, such demands have resulted in a most 
critical situation, threatening our rural com- 
munities with famine, pestilence, and confia- 
gration. 

It has been within less than the span of 
an ordinary life that irrigation has forced 
upon the Nation the tremendous importance 
of the water supplies of our western States. 
To these States, their comparatively meager 
supplies of this precious fluid are of more 
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Compilation of Data on Resources and Consumption by 
Bureau of Mines as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
minerals. 


The present series deals with nonferrous metals and 


By C, E. JULTHN 


Chief Engineer, Division of Common Metals, Economics Branch, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce 


NE of the principal functions of the 
Bureau of Mines is the annual publi- 
cation of some 60 printed economic 

and statistical surveys covering impor- 
tant fields of the mineral industry. These 
reports are organized largely on a com- 
modity basis and take up individually 
a single mineral or a group of related 
mineral products. They are supple- 
mented also by a number of State and 
district mining reviews which analyze 
significant developments in areas 
throughout the Nation producing gold, 
silver, copper, lead and zinc. 
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As part of this work there appears 
annually a statistical analysis of the 
quantity and value of mineral produc- 
tion summarizing the results obtained 
from the annual canvass of the mineral 
industries by the Bureau. This report 
is essentially a summary of the compre- 
hensive volumes of “Mineral Resources 
of the United States” published every 
year by the Bureau and comprising the 
most authentic and complete study of 
this subject published anywhere in the 
country. 

The work of the Common Metals Divi- 
sion is primarily concerned with the ac- 
cumulation and preparation of material 
in its field for the annual volumes on 
“Mineral Resources.” The specialists in 
the Division write or are responsible for 
the chapters in the volumes which treat 
of the metals included in their domain. 

_— > 

The scope of the Division includes the 
economic aspects of copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, aluminum, nickel, iron, manganese, 
chrome, gold, silver, pyrite and sulphur. 
Extensive files and indexes covering pub- 
lished data on these subjects have been 
developed and are used in answering 
numerous inquiries for other Govern- 
ment agencies, the public and the min- 
eral and’ metal industries. These data 
are also used extensively in the study 
of economic problems related to the 
common metals and in the preparation 
of economic papers that render the re- 
sults obtained available to the public. 

The Bureau's series of economic papers 


on the production of the common metals, 
copper, zinc and lead, and others on 
gold, silver and tin are typical of the 
work of this Division. These papers sum- 
marize production oi the stated metals 
from 1800 to the present, bringing to- 
gether in a single table the production 
of the continents and all producing 
countries for various periods. They make 
possible a grasp of the facts of produc- 
tion which had not been previously 
available. 
++ 

The service rendered by the Division 
to the nonferrous metals and minerals 
industry is therefore a systematic re- 
view of sources of information, the se- 
lection of what is deemed the most au- 
thoritative data and the orderly ar- 
rangement of the material to render the 
Salient features of production apparent. 

The Division is accumulating data at 
present from which material is com- 
piled from time to time for economic 
papers on the known reserves and prob- 
able ultimate resources of the common 
metals throughout the world.- A consid- 
erable amount of such data has been 
collected and its ultimate completion 
will provide material of enormous value 
to industry in reckoning its future course. 


++ + 

A work which it hopes to publish this 
year on the consumption of common 
metals is also engaging the attention of 
the Division. This report will show the 
relation of common metals as a group 
and as between the ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals and will cover the period 
from 1800 to the present. The increase 
in the consumption of copper from 
seven-tenths of a pound per capita 50 
years ago to 12 pounds per capita in 
1927, the greater consumption of copper 
than lead today, whereas 50 years ago 
lead consumption was five times that 
of copper, are illustrative of the facts 
which will be brought out in this study. 

The Division is one of three divisions 
of the Bureau concerned with nonfer- 
rous metals, the annual primary produc- 
tion of which amounts to approximately 
$400,000,000 in the United States or about 
10 per cent of all mineral production. 


Published by permission of the Director, United States Bureau of Mines. 
(Not subject to copyright.) 

In the next of this series of articles on “Nonferrous Metals and Minerals,” 
to appear in the issue of May 2, R. S. Dean, Chief Engineer, Metallurgical 
Division, Technological Branch, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
will discuss the service rendered the producer and consumer of nonferrous metals 
and minerals by the Division. 





Market Isolation of South Dakota 


Transportation Value of Great Lakes Seaway 
By WARREN GREEN 


Governor, State of South Dakota 


RANSPORTATION makes the modern 
world. If we may receive its benefits we 
grow and prosper. If we are handicapped 

by lack of transportation and others get the 
advantage, it is a tragedy. 


The word “tragedy” comes from the drama 
and means a catastrophe. Our marooned 
location has at times brought catastrophe 
and throttled our business life in this heart 
of the continent where we are. 


If the methods of transportation were ad- 
justed equally, South Dakota would be under 
the greatest handicap of any State. We have 
retired to the greatest possible distance from 
the sea coasts that we may permit our sister 
States to enjoy the advantages of commerce 
and markets first. Now that they have bene- 
fited, our State will eagerly welcome an 
opportunity to share with them the privi- 
leges which ocean commerce can give. 


South Dakota is at the center of the North 
American continent. We are 1,600 miles from 
each ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. Bring- 
ing the ocean into the Great Lakes makes a 
new geography and a favorable readjustment 
of commerce. Our nearest border is only 240 
miles from a Lake Superior port or closer 
than Ohio is to the Atlantic. 


Distance from market has been the limit- 
ing element in our production. Midway in 
the North Temperate Zone, we must grow 
the crops suited to the latitude. Corn is 
our principal crop, but we are far enough 
north to grow the grains well. 


Our western section is the premier stock 
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vital concern than can be the more copious 
supplies of our sister States. 


In those States, the excess waters may be 
considered as an outlaw, to be dealt with 
as such; but with the western States, habi- 
tation and progress may be reduced to th 
question of making the most effective use 
of the waters available to us. In these west- 
ern States, population, production, manufac- 
turing, merchandising, and practically every 
industry incident to a high state of civiliza- 
tion, are dependent for their maintenance, 
upon irrigation. 


As the result of the relatively greater im- 
portance of its water supplies, probably more 
thought has been given by the people of the 
western States to the question of its con- 
trol, conservation, and use than has been 
accorded the subject in the humid part of 
the Nation. This has not been occasioned so 
much by a desire to acquire scientific data 
to add to our general store of knowledge of 
the physical properties of the country as it 
has been one of necessity and mandatory 
existence. And very much for the same rea- 
son has definite, constructive thought and 
critical analysis been more recently applied 
to the subject of the water supplies of cer- 
tain sections of the humid portion of the 
Nation. 


range of the continent. With a soil classed 
as in the first and second grades of produc- 
tiveness of all soils by the scientists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, our 
progress should have been very much greater 
toward comfort and security. 


We know our success must be based on the 


production from the farms, and we know 
that our products are to be coarse and bulky. 
It will be at least several generations before 
we may hope to consume, within the borders 
of our own State, the food products from 
our large farms. 


We know that the eastern States and vari- 
ous sections of the world need these prod- 
ucts. The comfort of our people and our en- 
tire industrial life depend upon fair and 
Proper marketing. We want the St. Law- 
rence Seaway to meet that need. 


South Dakota is one of the largest States 
comprising 48,000,000 land acres. Like usual 
Americans, we are ambitious. We have the 
opportunity for 50,000 more farmers with 160 
acres of land each. 


_In the belief that the surplus of foods is 
likely to continue only a few years, we will 
look forward to the period when our farm 
production will be needed to feed the Nation. 
When the urgent need for foodstuffs does 
come, South Dakota will again be one of the 
most vitally necessary States, for on the basis 
of the last five years’ average, we exported 
more of human foods in proportion to our 
population than did any other State. 


Our farms in a recent year yielded 7 double 
box, 60 one-bushel wagonloads of grain for 
every person in the State, including the In- 
dians on the reservations. In a single year, 
over 80,000 farmers each shipped out of the 
State sufficient wheat to make all the white 
bread for 110 persons. 


Not all of our crop production can be mar- 
keted in the condensed form of livestock and 
butter. Our greatest need is for reduced cost 
of transportation. 


Economists show that bringing the ocean 
to Great Lakes ports will save something like 
10 cents per bushel in the transportation and 
handling of.exported grains. If a saving of 
5 cents were accomplished and that applied 
to each bushel of grain produced in a single 
year in South Dakota, it would amount to 
more than $20 for every person in our State. 
We have usually felt quite prosperous, bur 
there are still some of us who would be glad 
to see a big, golden double eagle for every 
member of the family come rolling down the 
hill. It would mean that, $15,000 per township 
or, perhaps, up to $300,000 per year for the 
average trading point. 

When there is more money in crop pro- 
duction to compensate for the hard work 
and risk, there will Le more producers whom 
we will want to have some day in this coun- 
try. There will be greater comfort and hap- 
piness among our people and making them 
better citizens of this great Republic. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT 


President of the United States 1869-1877 
“All who possess political rights should have the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge which will 
make their share in the government a blessing and 
not a danger.” 
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Handicap of Legal Restrictions 
on Old Age Assistance + + + 





Removal of Citizenship 


and Character Re- 


quirements Proposed by California Adminis- 
trator to Provide for Relief of Needy 





By OLIVE E. HENDERSON 


Department of Social Welfare, State of California 


FTER an operating period of two years 
A and three months, California’s system of 
old age assistance has become fairly well 
stabilized, and as time goes on, becomes in- 
corporated more and more firmly into the 
fabric of the social resources of the State. 


The entire group of needy aged people 
meeting the requirements of the act has not 
yet been reached, and each month produces 
a noticeable addition to the number of active 
cases, now well above the 10,000 mark. The 
majority, of the people represented by new 
applications are not those who have just 
celebrated the 70th birthday, or just com- 
pleted 15 years’ residence in the Staie, but 
most of them are well into the seventies, 
and are seeking aid because need has now 
arisen. 


+ + 

Thus, the early fears that the 70th birth- 
day might be the signal for every aged person 
to seek aid, have not been justified, as we 
find that some of those now making appli- 
cation, though, having long since reached 
the age of 70,,-have also been previously in 
need. 


We can not tell when the peak will be 
reached; that is, when the new approvals 
and discontinuances will balance, allowing 
for normal population growth. This will 
probably not occur for several years. 


An outstanding feature of our second year 
was the interest shown in old age legislation. 
Four bills proposing amendments were of- 
fered in the 1931 Legislature, each showing 
a decided trend in the direction of greater 
liberality, especially in the matter of age 
and income. 


One bill would have reduced the State resi- 
dence requirement to 10 years, and increased 
the maximum income allowed to $60 per 
month. Another proposed an income of $10 
per month in addition to the maximum aid 
of $30 per month, a reduction of the age 
limit to 65, and the placing of responsibility 
for support of applicants only on parents 
and children subject to Federal income tax. 

The final result was somewhat of a com- 
promise, as are most legislative enactments. 
However, certain points were clarified, and 
some of the new features of the act are 
working out very well, indeed. 


One of the most helpful legislative achieve- 
ments was the elimination of the provision 
making ineligible anyone who “if married, 
has not, during the 15 years preceding the 
date of application, deserted the other spouse, 
or without just cause failed to provide legal 
support for such other spouse and the minor 
children, if any, of such applicant.” 

We found it absolutely impossible to ad- 
minister this provision on a fair basis. Many 
men, with a chivalrous intention, have per- 
mitted their wives to secure divorces on the 
grounds of desertion, though the real cause 
of dissension arose from an entirely different 
source. 

Desertion is considered respectable as 
grounds for divorce. Yet the court record of 
desertion could not be ignored. Too fre- 
quently such a provision meant that old 
quarrels and bitter memories were revived, 
to no useful end. 


++ 

No matter what the past has been, the 
needy person must have support. The year 
and a half of experience with the provision 
convinced us that character requirements 
have no place in a relief measure for aged 
persons, which aims to relieve need, but can 
not expect any spectacular achievements in 
rehabilitation, as with dependent children. 

Careful administration and planning by 
the local agency can sufficiently safeguard 
the law from abuse, if aged applicants are 
unstable, or find difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to the recognized standards of conduct 
in the community. We affirm that in ad- 
ministering aid the present need of the appli- 
cant is paramount, that character require- 
ments may act as a clog and hindrance to 
an effective piece of relief machinery. 

A provision of the amended act that has 
been of great service provides for transfer 
of cases between counties. This provides that, 
after an agreement in writing between the 
two counties is reached, the county of first 
residence will continue aid for one year, until 
the applicant completes his year’s residence 
in the second county, which then assumes the 
responsibility. 

By outlining a procedure for transfer when 
such a plan is shown to be to the applicant’s 
distinct advantage, a potential cause of much 
friction between counties has been removed. 
We have found the counties entirely reason- 
able in the matter of transfer, and quick to 
put aside any narrow county interest, when 
the welfare of the applicant is concerned. So 
far it has been a fair give and take, and 
no county has been unduly burdened. 

+ + 


The enactment of this provision has en- 
abled aged persons to remove to other coun- 
ties to the homes of friends or relatives who 
can render personal service of which the 
applicant is in need, or to move when the 
relatives with whom they make their homes 
change their residence. As far as we can 
tell, this provision has not stimulated re- 
quests for transfers based on whim or caprice, 
but has made possible the accomplishment 
of desirable living plans for lonely or feeble 
old people. 

Provision was also made for filing of appli- 
cations by inmates of institutions, but per- 
mitting no aid to be paid while in the insti- 
tution, classifying the institutions with con- 
siderable detail. 

This year, 1932, is the peaceful interlude 
between legislative sessions, which, in Cali- 
fornia, are held on the odd-numbered years. 
A good deal of interest is already shown in 
further changes in legislation along these 
lines. The whole system is, naturally, undér- 
going severe scrutiny with the future in mind. 

The California State Association of County 
Executives of Public Welfare, through its 
committee on legislation, is giving attention 
to old age security, as well as to other meas- 
ures that concern welfare departments. The 
various taxpayers’ groups, which are spring- 
ing into renewed activity as a result of the 
threat of higher taxes, due to decreased reve- 
nues and increased governmental costs, will 
undoubtdly give intensive consideration to 
the matter. 

In this connection, it may be well for us 
to recall that California repealed its former 





act for old age assistance in 1895, also a time 
of depression, following the panic of 1893. 


Ideally, as far as future California legis- 
lation is concerned, our hope would be for a 
rewriting and simplification of the measure, 
and the removal of artificial restrictions, as 
far as possible, placing the primary emphasis 
on need. The limitation of income and prop- 
erty by law hampers a flexible administra- 
tion of the act. 

+--+ 


There is much truth in a remark made at 
last year’s conference, that an act with very 
general provisions permits adaptation of pol- 
icy to meet various situations, but if much 
detail is written into it little flexibility is pos- 
sble. A minutely detailed act means rigidity, 
and a consequent limiting of its social use- 
fulness, without guaranteeing the financial 
saving such limitation may be intended to 
bring about. 


Among possible simplifications we should 
like to consider the advisability of removing 
the citizenship requirement, which is decep- 
tively simpler on the surface, but frequently 
leads into highly complicated and technical 
fields. The citizenship clause has worked 
hardship on many women. 


In the presuffrage days, foreign-born 
women seldom sought naturalization, as 
there was littl: inducement to do so. Thus, 
the older foreign-born woman who did not 
marry, or who married a noncitizen, finds 
herself unable to meet this requirement. She 
may have lived here for half a century, have 
become entirely one in her interests with the 
State, but still lack eligibility. 


There are also men who have inadvertently 
failed, through ignorance of misinformation, 
to complete the process of naturalization, and 
are consequently ineligible. The residence 
clause provides sufficient assurance that re- 
cipients of aid are identified with the inter- 
ests of the State, even though they can not 


meet the technical requirement of citizen- 
ship. 


A few people, looking back to 1928, when 
less than 2,000 needy aged persons meeting 
the ‘Tequirements of the present act were 
receiving aid, have considered that this old 
age assistance measure has seriously added 
to the financial burdens of the counties, as 
they bear one-half of the expense. This ap- 
pears to be true, on the face of it, as over 
10,000 are now receiving aid, but it is also 
true that by rendering assistance to aged 
persons, who were among the first to lose 
jobs, there has been a considerable, though 
indirect, relief given to county welfare 
budgets. But when we see that during the 
month of February more than $116,000 from 
the State was paid into the counties for this 
aid alone, it is clear that some of the pres- 
sure On county budgets was thereby less- 
ened. 

+ + 


Many groups are directing attention to 
one phase of old age security that can not 
be ignored. This is the financing of such an 
undertaking. In California, as in many other 
States, the State’s surplus is diminishing, 
and revenues are decreasing. County funds, 
which constitute half this aid, come from 
taxes on real estate, and in such times as 
these, taxes on real estate have approached 
the maximum that can be borne. In a State 
with large agricultural interests, this is keenly 
felt. However, it is essential to such a proj- 
ect as this that the parnership between the 
on = State be maintained, and that the 

nty retain a definite fina - 
bility in such aid. oe 


Those in touch with the general welfare 
programs consider that the program of old 
age assistance needs judicious expansion, 
rather than curtailment. Perhaps the answer 
is to be found in tax reform, rather than 
in short-sighted economy measures in the 
field of social welfare. 











State Protection 
of Wild Life 
in Utah 


By 
— Newell B. Cook 


Commissioner, Fish 
Game Department, 
of Utah 

HE State Fish and Game Department has 

launched upon a range-holding policy for 

the first time in the history of the De- 
partment. Our first acquisition was the 
leasing of a section of land from the State 
Land Board and the filing of applications 
for several more sections. 


This leasing policy is one of the first steps 
in the Department plan of management of 
the big game resources of the State. Under 
this plan we hope to accomplish three things: 
Effect a better distribution of big game; dis- 
cover the number of animals we should ex- 
pect the range to support; and make big 
game a bigger asset to the State. 


One of the first results, we believe, will be 
a closer cooperation between the stockmen 
and the sportsmen in game management 
plans. 


Lack of funds prevents the Department 
from becoming a Jand holder in a big way 
all at once, but in the course of a few years 
we will probably control several thousands 
of acres of land. The rentals paid the State 
on these lands will go into the State school 
fund just as does the money from private 
lessees. 

In many parts of the State stockmen bid 
against each other for various choice tracts, 
but we must content ourselves with getting 
in on the noncompetitive areas. 

Another policy which the Department is 
ready to inaugurate is our county bird refuge 
plan. We have in mind areas in many coun- 
ties which are favorable to the raising of 
pheasants by natural reproduction. These 
areas will be set aside, stocked with birds 
and protected at all times. Parts of the 
areas will be planted to barley, assuring the 
pheasants plenty to eat. This plan will not 
in any way interfere with our pheasant 
hatchery work which is becoming more and 
more important each year. 
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